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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


HE British have started a currency war with us. 
| That’s what always happens when “managed 


currency” is substituted for a gold standard. 


It may teach some people in our Congress that in a 
*“ contest of depreciation other countries can play 
trump cards too. 


Meanwhile the immediate future is perplexing. The 

legislative jam is so complicated that it reminds 
one of an airplane overloaded with gasoline which has 
difficulty in taking off at all. 


The more legislation piled high on congressional 
desks the less chance there is for any of it. 


The reaction from the country is growing. It is 
taking form in the biggest letter-writing campaign 
ever known to Congress. 


There is an underlying trend of 

CONGRESS BEGINS conservatism in Congress which 

TO SIZE UP 1936 recognizes that public opinion is 

CAMPAIGN TRENDSfickle and that those whom they ele- 

vate one year they overthrow the 

next. Congress will have on its hands a campaign for 

reelection in about a year. It isn’t too early for Con- 

gressmen to try to sense the direction of the tide of 
public sentiment. 


Meanwhile the Huey Long tactics are beginning to 

be taken seriously by political folk. One report is 
that he intends to go into the Georgia primaries fiext 
year against Mr. Roosevelt. The Louisiana Senator is 
astute. To business friends who approach him, he 
points to the man in the White House as the real radi- 
cal and asks them to look over his own record and see 
whether they can find any public ownership in it or 
competition with business. 


] To those Republicans who regard the Senator as one 
who is helping their cause, it is reported that Mr. 
Long tells, with a chuckle, a story of the time when he 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1} 
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The White 


BOVE appears a picture of the 
A handsome checkerboard floor 
in the new Executive Offices 

of the White House. 

The checkers have been drawn by 
the artist, and figuratively speaking, 
they might represent: 

First a move by Mr. Roosevelt. 
Next a move by the Congress. An 
advance here, a counter move there, 
a jump in another spot. F 

Pictured on fhe checkerboard is 
the world’s greatest game—the game 
of legislation—with the future of a 
nation at stake. 


THE OPENING MOVES 


Two branches of government are 
engaged in the game. The objec- 
tives of the Executive are rep- 
resented by white checkers and those 
of some members of the legislature 
represented by black checkers. Um- 
piring is the public opinion — the 
American people. 

Who will win? What are the odds ? 
What the probable consequences ? 

The opening advantage has gone 
to the black checkers. 

President Roosevelt moved up his 
five billion dollar works program asa 
starter. Organized labor, represented 
through individual congressmen, 
countered to gain a temporary ad- 
vantage for its idea of how this plan 
should be applied. 

More confident, this group intends 
to move ahead its man representing 
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House Checkerboard 


The World's Greatest Game—Legislation; What Will Be the Next Move 
In the Game Between the President and Members of Congress? 


the end to company - dominated 
unions. 

Mr. Roosevelt is playing his 
checker that calls for another two 
years of life for NRA and its Blue 
Eagle. Some members of Congress 
may seek to check him with its man 
representing the 30-hour week for in- 


dustry. 


GREENBACKS AND PENSIONS 

The Executive, concerned over the 
country’s money system, has plans 
for moving his Central Bank Bill 
man. But some Congressmen and 
Senators are ready to advance a 
series of greenback bills that call for 
printing money instead of generating 
money through an expansion of bank 
credit as sought by the President. 

Economic Security legislation is 
ready to be pushed ahead by the 
White House. Industrial members of 
Congress, pressed to puff up benefits 
offered by this plan, are ready to slow 
its progress by wheeling into line the 
Townsend plan for large-sized old-age 
pensions. 


OPPOSING OBJECTIONS 

Mr. Roosevelt is ready to advance 
bills representing control of utility 
holding companies; licensing of in- 
dustry under the AAA; Federal con- 
trol of all transportation agencies; 
broader lending powers under the 
RFC; a bigger army and navy; 
amendments to the Securities Act 
and direct subsidies to shipping. 

Congress 1s importuned to advance 
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bills representing the soldier bonus; 
confiscation of big incomes and of all 
property above $4,000,000; confisca- 
tion of inheritances above $10,000,- 
000; graduated taxes on corporation 
income; payment in full of deposits 
in closed banks. 

As checkerboard clashes occur, one 
after another among the men is 
“taken,” removed from the game, or 
crowned with success. 

Not since the New Deal came into 
power have there been sb many pros- 
pects of conflicting moves by the 
White House and members of Con- 
gress, resulting in stalemate and de- 
lay or defeat of legislation sought by 
one branch or the other. 


TWO MONTHS OF PLAY 

How, then, is the game likely to 
turn out? 

Two months of play has failed to 
reveal definitely. Most of these games 
played over the years have resulted 
ina draw. Each branch gains some 
advantage; each is stopped in some 
particulars. 

The game now under way, both 
sides readily admit, promises fewer 
objectives reached than the games of 
last year or the year before. 

The reason is that Congress again 
is getting on to the tricks in this game 
of legislative checkers. Its members, 
checkmated and outmaneuvered by 
the executive during the first two 
years of the New Deal, now are on a 
more even footing. 
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March of the Ptews 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


S THE New Deal takes the turn at its second 
Mile Post the Congressional Team kicks over 
the Traces. With the Senate blocking the impor- 
tant Works and Relief Bill, the legislative jam 
threatens to stop the wheels of Government completely. 
¢ What has happened to business in the past two 
years? Its ups and downs, 
Lower Courts throw up barriers against the Fed- 
eral Government's “Invasion” of Intrastate Rights. 
Whither Collective Bargaining? As investigations 
of alleged abuses under the codes delay considera- 
tion of the new lease of life of the Blue Eagle, a district 
court strikes out against Section 7a. 
Many men, many minds produce three security 
measures where only one grew before. 
A poll of the press reveals a majority favoring the 
Administration’s works bill which Labor’s friends 
in the Senate have blocked. 
The President, returning from Hyde Park, holds 
aloof from active participation in the battle with 
Congress. Whose move next? Is he at the quarter or 
half? 
English pounds start to fall in relation to Ameri- 
can dollar, and again talk revives of a brand new 
world currency war. 
Food Prices Soar and farm products expected to go 
still higher. 
¢ Wet and dry states have their border troubles. 


q Profit Sharing—How does it work out in industry? 


Educators debate their functions—Shall they pre- 
pare children for a more collectivist society or hold 
strictly to facts and avoid indoctrination? 
At what ages does youth commit the greatest num- 
ber of crimes? 
gq These subjects and others that affect your welfare, 
"will be found an the pages which follow, 
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Tug-of-War Over Relief 

A week-long pause intervenes in the Admin- 
istration’s fight for adoption of its 4,880-million- 
dollar work-retief bill. 

It rests in the Senate committee, to which it 
was referred back after the adoption of an 
amendment. 44-43, requiring the payment of 
prevailing wages on work relief projects. The 
original bill called for an average payment of 
$50 a monin 

Both sides stand firm, waiting for a sign. The 
President, in close touch with senatorial efforts 
to break the deadlock, remains silent. Business 
spokesmen commend his stand for the lower 
wage. 

Amendment supporters, largely the friends of 
organized labor, hearing of no decisive opposition 
among their constituents, stand their ground. 

As the nation watches, compromises are pro- 
posed 

The Relief Administration, its funds again ex- 
hausted, receives another 80 million dollars from 
the PWA. 

Amount of money remaining In this reservoir 
—63 million dollars. 


Business and Unemployment 
“Business conditions are immeasurably better 
and, in fact, nearly normal in many sections.” 
The speaker is RFC Chairman Jones. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board backs him up, shows its in- 
dustrial production index at 90 per cent of 1923- 
1925 average, highest of any January since 1930. 
One ominous excéption 1s admitted—unemploy- 
ment. 
10,830,000 persons, 


NRA's estimate of its size 





Underwood & Underwood 
| “REGULATE BUSES” 
A pause in the testimony, as Joseph B. East- 
man, Coordinator of Transportation, urges 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
to expand Federal regulation over carriers. 





down only 19 per cent from March, 1933. Relief Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins estimates that relief rolls 
are now at their peak. 


Investigating the NRA 

Decks cleared for action, the committee in 
charge of new NRA legislation prepares to obey 
the Senate’s order to investigate the NRA as it 
is now functioning. 

Purpose of the investigation: To lay a*ground- 
work for provisions that will protect the “little 
man” and labor 

Says SeNaior McCarran: “Unless a satisfactory 
basis for NRA extension is laid by disinterested 
studies and needed modifications are made in 
the present law. the Black 30-hour bill may com- 
pletely dispiace the NRA.” 

Then, into the committee’s counsel, enter two 
hard and disconcerting facts. They are two 
Federal cour: decisions. One, from Wilmington. 
Del., if upheld on appeal, would restrain Uncle 
Sam's hand in prescribing the forms of colliec- 
tive bargaining. The other, from Louisville, Ky., 
would free most employers from wage and hour 
agreements under the codes. 


* * * 


NRA Codes in the Courts 


“Federal regulation of wages and hours in the 
soft coal industry under its NRA code is uncon- 
stitutional.” 

This is the ruling of the Federal District Court 
at Louisville, Ky. 

Comments Attorney General Cummings. as he 
prepares to appeal the decision: “These multi- 
plying decisions of the district courts are part 
of the good old American process of finding out 
what is going on. Ultimately the Supreme Court 
will have to act.” 

Key test for NRA constitutionality. the Belcher 
Lumber Co. case, will be argued before the Su- 
preme Court next month. 


» x * 


Revising Security Bill 

Ready for its baptism of fire on the floor of 
the House is the three-headed economic secur- 
ity bill, about to be reported out of committee. 
six weeks after its introduction 

The three parts of the bill: Old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, care of dependent 
children 
; Some of the changes made by the committee 
in the old-age pension plan: 

1. Transients, domestics, and farm workers to 
be exempted from its operations. 

2. Pay-roll tax rates raised, from 1 per cent in- 
creasing to 5 per cent in 20 years, to 2 per cent 
increasing ta 6 per cent in 12 years. 

3. Employes of firms hiring ten or fewer per- 
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_ What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 
Current Happenings and What They Mean + - 
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sons exempted instead of four or fewer as in the 
original bill 

4. Decreased power of the Federal Government 
to dictate the character of State plans. This 
change is opposed by Relief Administrator Hop- 
kins. 

Anticipating adoption of the bill, Arkansas’ 
House of Representatives adopts a measure for 
cooperating with the national plan. The vote 
92 to 1. 

Blow to Collective Bargaining 

Collective bargaining runs into a two-headed 
adverse ruling by the Federal District Court at 
Wilmington, Del., the first decision on section 7a 
of the Recovery Act. It comes in the Weirton 
Steel Co. case, nearly a year in litigation. It’s 
an 85-page decision. 

The two setbacks: 

1. Labor relations in local manufacturing ac- 
tivity are ovtside the scope of interstate com- 
merce, hence beyond the power of the Federal 
Governmen: to control. 

2. Bargaining with a company-pay-cost union 
is not coercion ot employes within the meaning 
of the Act. 

Say spokesmen for manufacturers: 
vives constitutional government.” 

Say organized labor’s spokesmen: 
reduce labor to industrial servitude.” 

The Government serves notice of appeal. 


* * « 


Holding Companies at Bay 

Public utility investors make their voices heard 
as the House committee conducting hearings on 
the Wheeler-Rayburn bill is deluged with mes- 
sages askinz regulation, not destruction, of elec- 
tric and gas-holding companies. 

Say utility executives: “The real intent of the 
bill is to force Government ownership of public 
utilities.” 

Robert C. Healy, S. E. C. Commissioner and 
leading advocate of elimination of holding units, 
admits to the committee that regulation without 
destruction could cure the “evils” of holding 
companies. 

One large holding company cuts its dividend 
rate in half to conserve funds for’ the crisis; 
another votes an appropriation to finance its 
struggle against, extinction. 


* * * 


‘Baby Bonds’ on Sale 

The first “baby bonds” go on sale at 14,000 
postoffices a: a Nation-wide campaign opens to 
give the smali investor an opportunity to aid in 
financing the Government. 

The first Suyer: President Roosevelt, with one 
$25 bond for himself and one for each of his five 
grandchildren 

Cost of a $25 bond—$18.75. Interest is paid in 
the form of increases in the redemption price, 
which rises periodically to reach $25 at the end 
of ten years. Average interest rate over the ten 
yea's—2.9 per cent, but none is payable in the 
first year. 

The Government will buy back the bonds at 


“It re- 


“It would 
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; -Underwood & Underwood 
TRADE PACT NO. 3 
The first reciprocal trade agreement between 
the United States and a European nation is 
consummated as Acting Secretary of State 
William Phillips (left) and Belgium’s Am- 
bassador, Baron Robert von Stratenponthoz 
sign on the dotted line. 











any time after 60 days from purchase at the full 
price paid plus accrued interest. 


* 7 * 


More Grain This Year 

More grain production this year, not less, is 
called for in the planning schedules of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. Increase 
budgeted: 70 per cent over last year. Calcula- 
tions are based on 5-year average yields per acre. 

An end of surpluses is no reason for an end 
of production control, maintains Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace. He reports an 85 per cent 
rise in farm prices since the advent of the New 
Deal, bringing them within 2 per cent of pre-war 
parity with city prices when benefit payments 
are taken into account. 

Present aim of the AAA: To prevent the in- 
centive of higher prices from creating new sur- 
pluses, lowering prices, upsetting “parity.” 

But nature has the last word. The Weather 
Bureau reports drought conditions still persist- 
ing on western plains, And, notes dust storms 
that eat away fertility of farm lands. ~ 


oe ¥ 


‘Fair Play’ for Railroads 

Fair play for the railroads. So Rail Coordi- 
nator Eastman interprets his bills for regulating 
all forms of transportation! under an enlarged 
Interstate Commerce Commission as he testifies 
before the Senate committee conducting hear- 
ings. 

“Trucks, buses, water carriers use roads and 
canals construcved by public money—-a form of 
subsidy,” says Mr. Eastman. “Regulate them or 
relax restrictions on the railroads.” 

Well knows Mr. Eastman that regulation, once 
begun, is seldom relaxed. As applied to trans- 






| 


portation, it began with the Interstate Commerce 
Act in 1887. bringing railroads under the ICC 
The second great step impends. 


* - a“ 


War Profits and Congress 

To bring conscription of man power and freez- 
ing of prices in the event of war, the McSwain 
Bill, at President Roosevelt's request, is reported 
out for debate on the floor of the House. 

Its purpose: To take profit out of war. 

Its background: The Senate’s inquiry on 
profits of munitions makers; appreciation of the 
contrast between the lot of. the profiteer and 
that of the soldier. 

Comments Eugene G. Grace, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., at committee hearings: 
“The only way to take profit out of war is to do 
away with war.” 

General Hugh S. Johnson and Bernard Baruch, 
anti-profiteer planners and supporters of the bill, 
think otherwise. So do spokesmen for the Amer- 
ican Legion. who base bonus claims on the in- 
equality of treatment accorded those who carry 
arms. 


* * * 


Hands Off the Army and Navy 

No tampering with the loyalty of the Army or 
Navy! 

This is the warning in a bill which would make 
it a felony to incite disloyalty in armed per- 
sonnel. The House committee considering the 
measure hears its enactment urged by highest 
military and Naval officials. The President 
states that it would greatly strengthen the na- 
tional defense 

Background of the bill: 
“un-American activities,” 
Communist propaganda. 


* - * 


A House inquiry into 
including Nazi and 


Problem in Morals and Dollars 

A problem in international morality for Uncle 
Sam: Panama insists on its right to receive in 
gold (169-cent) dollars its annual rental for the 
Panama Canal right-of-way; refuses a proffered 
check for $250,000 in 100-cent-dollar currency. 

Basis of its refusal: The 1903 treaty calls for 
gold dollars having value as of that date: re- 
duced payment is termed one-sided abrogation 
of the treaty. 

Secretary of State Hull requests that payment 
be made in 169-cent dollars, particularly since 
the Supreme Court has held that the Govern- 
ment may not consétutionally abrogate its gold- 
clause contracts. Treasury and Justice Depart- 
ment officials study the question—as they did a 
year ago when the same problem arose. 

7 - * 


Trade Agreements and Exports 
In prospect is an expanded market for Ameri- 
can automobiles abroad; lower prices for certain 
building materials here. The reason: Signing of 
a reciprocal trade agreement with Belgium. 
American products receiving lower tariffs or 
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Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, Under Despite Administration —objec- rate drops the Government is get- half million dollar appropriation 
Secretary of Agriculture, on five tion jo prevailing wage amend- ting its money by selling short for extra $1,800-a-year clerks to 
occasions during the past year is ment in work relief bill, the Ad- term Treasury bills for six and many members, the majority lead- 


said to have offered his resigna- 
tion to President Roosevelt and 
each time has been persuaded to 
hold on and that he no longer is 


an enthusiastic New Dealer. 


ministration, even should it suc- 
ceed in having its way. will run up 
against difficulties. 
states have laws on their statute 
books providing for 
not less than the prevailing wage 
on public projects to which the 


converted into long 


Twenty-three 


* * * 


payment of 
That-— 


nine months periods. These will be 
term 
when the interest rates fall. 


ership is not enthusiastic about it. 
Chairman Warren, of the Accounts 
Committee, in charge of the reso- 


bonds 


lution, feels it is extravagant and 
unnecessary. 


Victor Christgau resigned from the 


That— 

The TVA is studying a plan under 
which it could sell surplus electric 
power to State governments for 
distribution. This would be an ef- 
fort to get around the Federal 
court decision blocking distribution 
of TVA power direct to consumers 
through the Federal set-up. Offi- 
cials say there are “many ways to 
get around that decision.” 


That— 

The sharp fall in the gold value 
of the English pound is the start of 
a new jockeying for position as the 
time approaches when nations will 
need té6 talk “turkey” on currency 
Stabilization. The English pound 
now is back below its old gold ratio 
with the dollar. 


States contribute. 


* 7 * 


That— 
The Federal 
stands to come into ownership of 
more farm commodities than the 
Federal Farm Board ever owned as 
a result of its stabilization. Loans 
on commodities by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation places Uncle 
Sam in the position of prospective 
owner of huge stores of feedstuffs 
The Government al- 
40.000.000 pounds of 


Government today 


and cotton. 
ready owns 


cowhides that it does not know 
what to do with. 

That— 

Treasury experts predict ‘interest 


rates on Government bonds will fall 


as low as 2 per cent. Present rates 











position of assistant administrator 
of the AAA because of a contro- 
versy over his relationship with a 
group in that set-up which “lack- 
ed a farm background”. He now 
intends to go back to his farm and 
make a living as a farmer. 


* - * 


That— 

Notwithstanding the traditional 
secret. caucuses of House Demo- 
crats on major legislative propos- 
als, a motion to make future cau- 


cuses open sessions would com- 
mand powerful support among 
ranking party members. 

ee. 
Thai— 
While the House. under heavy 
pressure from new Representa- 


That 

It is the opinion of Chester Da- 
vis the cotton reduction plan has 
not driven many tenant farmers 
on relief. Tenant farm houses, he 
Says, are all occupied and the rea- 
son for the larger relief rolls in 
cotton States is caused by unem- 


ployed northerners drifting south. 


* * - 


That— 
The Farm Credit Administration 
is hoping to get an amendment to 
the Farm Credit Act which will 
enable it to make loans to young 
farmers making it 
them to buy farms up to a $10,000 
Heretofare FCA activities 
largely 


possible for 


value. 
have 
financing farmers already 
lished. 


confined to 
estab- 


been 
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larger quotas in Belgian markets: Automobiles 
and parts, meats and lard, etc., 45 in all. 

Granted in return are lower tariffs in Ameri- 
can markets on 47 products, chiefly steel, plate 
glass, cement, linen fabrics, and lace. 

This is the third of the New Deal's reciprocal 
trade treaties. The others are with Cuba and 
Brazil. 

Asserts Thomas F. Grady, negotiator of the 
treaties: “Without a world-wide miove to reduce 
trade restrictions, stabilization of currencies 
would be abortive.” 


” * * 


Bureaucracy and Coal 

A picture of bureaucracy, stagnation, and dis- 
crimination on political grounds is painted as 
the future of the coal industry if made a public 
utility as proposed in the Guffey bill. The pic- 
ture is that of the bill's eremies—mine, railroad, 
and steel companies. 

Say they, before the House Committee con- 
ducting hearings: 

The plan is impractical and unconstitutional. 

It would bring increased prices with the result 
that gas, oil, and electricity would capture more 
of coal’s market, already one-third lost to them 
Since 1921. 

It would subject labor relations to the domi- 
nation of one union—the United Mine Workers 
of America. 

Alternative preferred by many mine owners; 
Continuation of the code. 


. 8 @ 


A Code for the Government 

A “code of fair competition” between the 
Government and private business is asked in 
bills introduced into Congress and supported by 
the National Association of Manufacturers. It 





—Underwood & Underwood. 


HE PAID CASH, TOO! 


President Roosevelt initiates the Govern- 
ment’s campaign to place “baby bonds” in the 
portfolios of the general public by purchas- 
| ing the first new securities from the Post- 
| master General. 


| 


would provide for uniform accounting systems in 
Government departments to protect industry 
from being unfairly undersold by Federal agen- 
cies, already competing in 225 forms. 

Say its spensors: “It would block setting up of 
the functions and objectives of a socialistic com- 
monwealth.” ‘ 

Chief quarry sought: The Tennessee Vailey 
Authority, whose sales of electricity in compeii- 
tion with private companies recently were de- 
clared unconstitutional by a Federal District 
Court. 








* * * 


Aid for the Regulated 

A pathway through the maze of multitudinous 
executive orders is being prepared. The Federal 
Registry Bill is reported favorably to the House. 

It calls for the systematizing of all executive 
orders heretofore issued by the present admin- 
istration and the daily publication of those to 
be issued in the future 

Executive orders have the effect of law. Num- 
ber of bodies issuing such orders. as estimated 
by a committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion—600. 


The ‘Pink Slip’ Battle 


Hopes waver for repeal of the income tax 
publicity law. Repeal is favored by the House 
Committee considering the “pink slip” measure, 
but the Senate Finance Committee warns that 
it has the power and the will to kill it. 

None the less, the House committee promises 
to report favorably a repeal measure within a 
few days. 

Present law calls for making available to pub- 
lic inspection five facts regarding each return 
filed on or after March 15. The facts: Gross 
income, deductions, net income, offsetting 
credits, tax payable. 


A Highway to Alaska 

Preparing to complete the northermost sec- 
tion, 2,460 miles long, in the Alaska-to-Buenos 
Aires highway, the Senate authorizes the spend- 
ing of $2.100.000 on the American portion of the 
road. Outlay is conditioned on negotiation of 
an agreement with Canada for building an in- 
tervening link on Canadian territory. 

Southernmost extension of the road reaches 
Mexico City Over-all length from Alaska to 
Mexico City would be about 5,800 miles—longesi 
highway in the world. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued from Page 1] 


once went into a three-cornered 
political race to block somebody 
and came out with a triumph over 
the other two. 


In the Senate, there are mem- 

bers who like to egg on Sena- 
tor Long in his fight against 
Postmaster General Farley. 


, & F 


The Republicans 
in the Senate have 
for the most part 
been playing poli- 
tics. The vote on 
the prevailing wage amendment 
was largely to put the Adminis- 
tration in a hole. And it did. 
Maybe they thought the whole bill 
ought to be frustrated and that 
the people want such a result. It 
is doubtful whether public senti- 
ment is against the idea of work 
relief but there is undoubtedly a 
growing sentiment against un- 
necesary expense in relief over- 
head and in indirect aid that 
doesn’t produce the maximum of 
employment. 


The President is surveying 

quite calmly the whole scene, 
knowing full well that a legisla- | 
tive jam of any kind takes con- | 
siderable time to disentangle and 
that much of the present jam is 
caused by measures which he 
doesn’t in the slightest degree sup- 
port. 


One of the difficulties, how- 

ever, is that Mr. Roosevelt 
doesn’t indicate very clearly what 
bills he wants and what wants he 
doesn’t want or what modifications 
he really would like to have 
adopted. The result is a rudder- 
less legislative procedure and 
many misunderstandings. 

vv¥ssy 


The legislative 
game is full of in- 
IN GAME OF ‘trigue. Part of the 
PRESIDENT strategy is to agree 

to something in one 
house.»and .block it in another. 
Then again there is always the 
secret plan to change the whole 
thing around in conference. 


RELIEF COST 
WASTE GETS 
OPPOSITION 





STRATEGY 


All this is hard to explain to 

the public but it explains the 
President’s unwillingness to tell 
the correspondents his views on 
pending legislation. He will not 
object to plenty of publicity later 
when the bills have become law | 
and the movietones are at his | 
desk and the pen-giving is at hand. 


¢ There can be nothing but sym- 

pathy for the President's de- 
sire to steer the legislative boat 
his own way without bother from 
an intrusive press. But the result 
has been an increase in general 
uncertainty on the part of those 
affected by the pending bills. The 
press represents the eagerness of 
the people to know what the Gov- 
ernment plans to do for them and 
to them. 

- = = 


Talk prevails for 


UTILITIES example, that an- 
FACE MORE other holding com- 
REGULATION pany bill much 

more comprehen- 


sive than that directed at electric 
light and power companies alone, 
may be drafted which would seek 
to regulate, if not abolish, all hold- 
ing companies in every line of 
business. These reports are denied 
but the rumors persist. 


¢ Coming at a time when the 
credit situation is beginning 
to cause real worry again, the 





WORK RELIEF: RATE OF COMPEN SATION? | 











THE MAJOR administrative ait 1 

lem of the New Deal, the care of 
the 22,000,000 persons on relief, has 
become its most serious legislative 
problem. 


On the outcome depends the wel- | 


fare during the next 16 months of 
3,500,000 wage earners and their 
families—whether they will receive 
direct relief, a “security wage”, or 
the prevailing wage of the commun- 
ities where they live. 

Out of its experience in supervis- 
ing the expenditure of three billion 


| dollars for relief and civil works, the 
| Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 


tration reached the conclusion that 
the needy should be given work, not 
direct relief. 

From this same experience came 
the basis for the decision to make 
the wage rate low enough so that 


there would be small chance that | 
| ing to the cost of the proposed work 


relief workers would prefer to re- 
main on Government jobs rather 
than accept private employment. 
This wage, lower than the wages in 
private industry but higher than 
the direct relief payments, is the 
so-called “security wage.” 

All these conclusions were em- 
bodied in the $4,880,000,000 work re- 
lief bill which more than five weeks 
ago was passed by the House and 
embarked upon a tempestuous car- 
eer in the Senate. 


REVISED IN SENATE 


After many stormy sessions in the 
Senate Appropriations Committee 
the bill emerged in substantially the 
form desired by the Administration 
only to meet its first major change 


| on the floor of the Senate where it 


was amended to make payment of 


| prevailing wages compulsory on all 


projects under the program. 
Recommitted to the Senate Ap- 


| propriations Committee shortly 


after adoption of the amendment, 
the bill has been the subject of 
numerous conferences both in the 
Senate, and between Senators and 
President Roosevelt. 

Unless some grounds for com- 
promise between the two viewpoints 
can be found, the relief bill must 
be radically altered from its orig- 
inal form. President Roosévelt has 
declared he will veto it if it carries 
a provision for payment of prevail- 
ing wages. 

Chief opponents of the President in 








regulatory acts of Congress, pres- 
ent and proposed, are bound to be 
disconcerting and to set in mo- 
tion more deflationary influences. 


The one bright spot on the 
horizon is the manifestation 
of independence by the federal 
judiciary. The Weirton case 
means that the NRA codes must 
be voluntary to get any sanction 
hereafter and that the field of 
employer-employe relations will 
not be entrusted to the federal 
government, Wagner bill or no 
Wagner bill. The Supreme Court 
has been explicit on similar points 
in past decisions. 
7, VF 
The trend is to- 
INFLATION ward a crisis of 
FEARS ARE major proportions. 
INCREASING The belief that in- 
ation of an acute 
character cannot be avoided in the 
next three years or so is beginning 
to take hold in financial and busi- 
ness quarters to an alarming de- 
gree. 


Businesses are starting to 

figure out how to adjust them- 
selves to it. They are no longer 
talking about how inflation can 
be avoided. The Administration's 
fiscal and economic policies are 
producing more and more jitters 
everyday among those to whom 
the Government looks to increase 
employment. 


The immediate future is just 
dark enough to bring its own 
restraints. But candor compeis 
the statement that the Adminis- 
tration has given no sign as yet of 
understanding the nature of the 


grave crisis it has brought. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 
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President for Security Pay; Senate for. 


Prevailing Wage—Compromise Sought 





the attempt to regulate relief wage 
scales is the American Federation of 
Labor. Its influence is believed to 
have been instrumental in obtain- 
ing votes for the amendment, de- 
spite the written assurance of Mr. 
Roosevelt that wages would be 
maintained at a scale which would 
not affect prevailing wages. 

The United States Chamber of 
Commerce has announced that it is 
supporting the stand taken by Mr. 
Roosevelt. 


EFFECT OF WAGE LEVEL, 


Just what would be the effect of 
payment of prevailing wages in add- 


program? 

Under the original plan contem- 
plated by the work relief bill, 3,500,- 
000 persons would be given employ- 
ment for the next fiscal year at a 
cost of $4,000,000,000. Each person 
would be given 30 hours of work 
weekly and a monthly wage averag- 
ing $50, according to Administration 
officials. 

A report submitted to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee by the 
Budget Bureau allots $2,100,000,000, 
for 524% per cent, for wages, and 
$1,900,000,000 or 47% per cent, for 
materials. This estimate apparently 
takes n> account of overhead. 

The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board estimates that if allow- 
ance is made for overhead, the total 
cost of materials plus overhead 
amounts to 60 per cent of the total. 

On this basis the Board finds that 


| it would require the expenditure of 
| $5,250,000,000 annually to carry out 








| 





the work relief program. Average 


annual cost per relief case on full- 
time employment would be $1,500. 

Substitution of the prevailing rate 
of wages, the Board finds, would 
more than double the Administra- 
tion’s $4,000,000,000 estimate of the 
cost, raising it to $8,054,000,000 an- 
nually, while the cost per relief case 
would average $2,300. 





one-eighth of this amount. The 
Board estimates on the basis of 
FERA data showing that the aver- 
age relief case in the third quarter 
of 1934 caused expenditures at the 
rate of $210 a year, that 3,500,000 
persons could be cared for one year 
at a cost of $989,000,000. 


COST PLACED AT 8 BILLION 

| Work relief of the type which now 
employs 2,250,000 persons, 
about 50 per cent more than direct 
relief but much less than the type 
of project proposed in the works bill 
pending in the Senate. Under the 
present FERA work relief plans, 3,- 
500,000 persons could be given a year 
of employment at a total cost of 
| $1,475,000,000. 

If no immediate compromise is 
arranged on the prevailing wage is- 
sue or the Administration fails to 
eliminate the amendment, a num- 
ber of substitutes for the $4,880,000,- 
000 appropriation h..ve been sug- 
gested. 

They include the following: 

1. Division of the relief program 
into two separate bills, one pro- 
viding for work projects and the 
other for an $880,000,000 appropria- 
| tion for direct relief up to July as 
requested by the President. Such a 
course would enable Congress to de- 





costs | 


Direct relief would cost less than | 











bate the works program at its lei- 
sure and still provide funds for im- 
mediate relief needs. 

2. Appropriation of $1,880,000,000 
for direct relief for the remainder of 
this fiscal year and the next fiscal 
period, a procedure which has been 
suggested by the Republicans and 
by several Democrats who fear the 
consequences of excessive borrowing 
to finance recovery. 

3. Provision to enable the Presi- 
dent to fix wage scales to prevent 
damage to prevailing wage rates. 

4. Increase in the amount of the 
proposed security wage payment 
above the suggested $50 monthly av- 
erage. 

5. Use of the present contract sys- 
tem of public works for the new 
program, continuing the system of 
prevailing wage payments. 

While the work relief bill remains 
the center of Senate discussion, 
funds for the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration allotments for 
relief are being supplied from an 
unobligated PWA fund of $238,000,- 
000. At the present rate of relief 
expenditures this sum is expected to 
be sufficient for relief needs up to 
April 1. 


PROJECTS IMPERILED 

If Congress should provide for di- 
rect relief or a continuation of the 
present work relief program, which 
is largely of the made-work variety, 
many proposed public works projects 
would have to be eliminated. 

Public Works Administrator Ickes 
issued this warning during the past 
week, pointing out that $100,000,000 
of funds of the Housing Division of 
PWA which is needed for projects to 
be placed under construction by 
Aug. 1 is in the fund being used by 
the FERA. 

A country-wide inventory of po- 
tential public works projects which 
PWA completed March 1 shows 
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A Taste Of 
Old Times 


If you like old songs 


Old books 
Old pipes 
Old friends 


Then you Il like 


Old Overholt 


And you'll be 
It’s back again 
Today 


Yet smooth and soft 


And (as of seasons agone) 





In it! 
too 


You'll be amazed 
At your palate’s delight 


glad 


Of good grain 


There's the honest flavor 
And hearty fragrance 





When you taste again 
This fine old favorite 


At stores and bars 


And bottled in bond! 





For this ancient whiskey 


Tastes like old 


It’s rich and robust 


times 

















© 1935, A. Overholt & Co., ie Broad Ford, Pa. 
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there is no dearth of projects. More 
| 500 in the last half of the year. 


than 90,000 projects were listed, in- 


volving a total expenditure of $10,- | 


000,000,000. 

PWA estimates its projects had 
placed $2,020,000,000 in circulations 
up to Jan. 1. The number of men 
employed on public works projects 
during 1934 averaged 500,000 with 


monthly expenditures of $118,424,- 


Prospects for increased activity to 
help distressed home owners im- 
proved during the past week. The 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee made a favorable report on 
the HOLC bill, and recommended 
$2,000 006,000 additional HOLC funds. 
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TWO GALA 
EASTER 


_ CRUISES 


M.V. GEORGIC 
To Bermuda 
-FROM N.Y. APR. 15 
RET. N.Y. APR. 21 
2 full a an and nights 


y 
65. 

5. $. CARINTHIA 
To Nassau 
and Bermuda 
FROM N.Y. APR. 20 


RET. N.Y, APR, 28 


A daylight day in 
each port 


‘O°. 


No passports 


FROM 


CRUISE... 


To MEDITERRANEAN 


EGYPT & HOLYLAND 

AQUITANIA 
Mar.9. . 35 Days and APR. 3. 
First Class . $520 up Nassau . 


Tourist Class $280 up 


SUMMER SEA-BREEZE 
VACATION CRUISES 
sarmnlee 13 days, July 6, 
3, 17, to Nas- 
seu, Somat. Saguenay, 
Quebec, Murrey Bay . 


. Gueire, Panama, Nassau, 
13 days .., $135 up. 


Inquire regerdin 
Deferred Payment Pian 


No Passports Required 
on Wert Indies Cruises 


MAR. 23 CARINTHIA . . 
- TO BERMUDA, 6 days with 3 days and 
2 nights in Bermuda. Perfectly timed for college 
spring vacations. 
your hotel in Bermuda, all meals included. Round 
trip rate $60... 
or meals during ship’s stay in Bermuda. 


Sail in the Georgic... 
perfectly designed for pleasure cruising... 
of the most glamorous ports in sunny Carib Seas. 


ALSO BRITANNIC 18 
MAR.19 


See Your 


CUNARD 
1504 K St. N. W.,.Wash.,.D. C." Disttict 7775 





IN THE BAHAMAS 


SAT. 6 P. M. MARCH 9 
NEW yorK MAR. 16 -30-APR. 6-13 


Sail in the popular world-cruising liner Carinthia. 
6 Day Cruises with a day and evening in Nassau, 
the ship is your hotel, 
Cruises with 8 days at best hotels in Nassau, 
$127 up. One Way Rate to Nassau, $65 up. 
Round Trip with stopover privilege, $85. 


$70 up... 13 Day 


. . e 

. COLLEGE VACATION 
Full cruise $75 up with the ship 

does not include accommodations 


TO THE 


WESTINDIES 


IN THE MODERN GEORGIC 


TWO I! DAY CRUISES... 


FROM N, Y. MAR, 20 

. Visiting Kingston, Panama and 
o 6 0 6 6 0 «$192.80 up. 
England’s largest motorliner, 
to three 


. . . 
DAY CRUISE FROM N, Y.” 
e «0 «© 0:0 0 0 SRO ap! 
Gala entertainment on all cruises... professional’ 


talent, bridge and golf experts, deck sports, danc-) 
ing, travelogue, horse-racing, swimming, talkies. 


Local Agent or 


WHITE STAR 




















Show this page 
to your secretary 


... it’s the news she’s been waiting for 


When she sees this new transcribing instrument 
and hears it, she'll spot the outstanding points 
in less time than it takes to recite them. 

With Nuphonic* Reproduction she will hear 
your voice just as clearly as if she were sitting 
at the corner of your desk. 

That plain statement of fact is the big news of 
1935 in business offices of the world. 

To know how completely new is the New Model 
B-12—to learn of all its other brand new featurest 
—send now for the Nuphonic Progress Portfolio 


*Nuphonic Reproduction—a new development of the 
Dictaphone laboratories — gives a new standard of voice 
clarity such as secretaries have never before experienced. 


tT wo of many—new Volume Control; new Automatic Switch. 


THE NEW B-12 


DICTAPRONE 





The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 
Dict 


h 


Sales Corporation, US-3 





Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corp 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Acces- 
tories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 







205 Graybar Building, New York, N. ¥ 


[_] I want to see your representative: 
~] Please send me your Nuphonic Progress Portiolic. 
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The President ‘Sold’ 


Two Cabinet ‘Salesmen’ Convince 
Him He Should Buy ‘Baby Bonds’ 


PROBABLY the hardest door in America for a 
salesman to crash is the one at 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. Last week it was done. 

There were two of them. One was slight, dark, 
nervous. The other was tall and genial. Both 
were bald. Their prospect gave them a good lead. 

“Mr. Secretary,” said the President, turning to 
the slight, dark gentleman, “I wish you would 
tell me about those United States Savings Bonds 
which went on sale today.” 

With this encouraging start, 
genthau started his selling talk 

“These bonds are designed”, he said, “as a 
convenient and profitable investment for the 
savings of individual investors. As you know, 
since the World War the Government has done 
its financing by large bond issues which have 
been taken by banks and corporations. 

“Now the Treasury has decided that every citi- 
zen should have a chance to buy sound Govern- 
ment securities and become a partner in his 


Government. 
“These bonds are issued in denominations as 


Salesman Mor- 


low as $25. The other units are $50, $100, $500, 
and $1,000. The $25 bond will cost you $18.75 
today. It grows in value every year, and if you 


hold it for the full ten years, you will increase 
your investment by one-third. That applies to 
all the other denominations.” 
Like a canny buyer, the President interrupted: 
“But suppuse I want to cash my bond?” 


HE KNEW THE ANSWERS 

Mr. Morganthau knew all the answers. 

“In case of emergency, the Government will 
redeem your bond at any time after sixty days 
from the date of issue,” he said. 

Assured that he could get his cash in 60 days, 
the President seemed convinced. He said: 

“That sounds like a pretty good proposition 
to me. I want to buy some right now.” 

He turned to the second salesman, the high- 
power member of the partnership who was sav- 
ing his punch to the last. ‘Now, Mr. Post- 


ONE SCORE AND ELEVEN 

Pat McKenna, dean of the White House staff 
and reception clerk for seven Presidents 
during the last 31 years. 





master General (you’ve guessed it; it was “Geni- 
al Jim”), How do I buy these bonds?” 
Postmaster General Farley told of the prepar- 
ations the post offices have made for the sale, 
advising people who want information about the 
bonds to “ask the nearest postmaster.” He said 
that special windows would be set aside for their 
sale in many post offices. 

The rest, of course, was easy. Out came the 
Presidential pocketbook, Mr. Farley took $113 
and handed back 50 cents. The President had 
bought six $25 bonds, one for himself, one for 
each of his five grandchildren. 

Then the moving picture cameras stopped 
grinding and the sound recorders were shut off. 


Official Greeter - 


T. R. to F. D. 

That’s the span of service that Patrick Mc- 
Kenna celebrates this year of our grace. Except 
that he doesn’t celebrate it. He just lives it. 

He is a remarkable man for he says that 
when—and if—he retires from his tour of duty 
as veteran of the White House staff, he is NOT 
going to write a book. 

If you have a legitimate errand that takes you 
through the swinging doors of the West Wing, 
you will be met first by a uniform. It will be, 
probably, either Captain Dalrymple or Lieutenant 
Seaman. 

If they are satisfied, they will pass you on toa 
busy, bald-headed, spectacled man at the other 
end of the checkerboard corridor. He'll probably 
be telephoning when you reach his desk—he’s 
one man who isn’t surprised when he takes up 
the receiver and hears a President’s voice at the 
other end. 

But eventually and very calmly he’ll hear 
your story. And then, if it’s all according to 
Hoyle, he’ll eventually pass you through. 

And if you are a crank, gentle blarney until 
one of the waiting Secret Service men gets his 
high sign. 

A greeter, a hard guy, a diplomat—that’s all 
Pat McKenna is. Try him and see. 
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1933—THE PRESIDENT’S TWO YEARS IN THE WHITE HOUSE—i935 


What changes have the past two years wrought in the physical appearance of the Chief Executive, whose task is the hardest in all public life? 
above two photos show hardly any change, except for a greater touch of gray. 


The 
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HE ANNUAL DINNER which the 

National Press Club always tend- 
ers its most distinguished member 
fell this year on the eve of the 
second anniversary of his inaugura- 
tion. 

The day before, the press, in less 
festive garb, met with President 
Roosevelt for the last time before 
the middle milestone of his term 
would be passed. Although his leg- 
islative program had encountered 
the most stubborn log-jam that ever 
blocked its erstwhile fluent course, 
the conference was not productive. 
There was nothing to say because 
there was too much that might be 
said. 

xr 

NEW DEAL IN SUSPENSE 
GENATE LEADERS, who a year be- 

fore, had been able to perform 
his biding with only a modicum of 
meek “nays” now were hard put to 
marshal sufficient affirmative sup- 
port to the New Deal measures. The 
New Deal, for the moment, at least, 
stood very still. The President’s 
wire basket was absent, and sensi- 
tive eyes saw its absence as sym- 
bolic. 

Compromise? 
move next? 

Not by any word or sign was that 
unasked question answered. Nor 
was there visible concern. 

Would the President take to the 
air? he was asked. 

S.5.a 

But that repiy was not the name 
of a radio station. It was an answer 
given before when rumors were 
rumored. It stood, the President 
had then explained, for “sewing cir- 
cle story.” 

If there was to be warfare there 
was no smell of powder. The at- 
mosphere was as cheerful as ever, 
the gallery of secretaries smiled, 
sun shone through the tall win- 
dows, a few minor queries put— 
and that was about all. 

The President had no plans for 
marking his milestone, no state- 
ment to make. Sunday he would 
go with some of his family to the 
Cathedral. Monday there was the 
Cabinet dinner. He had had no 
time to think about any comment. 
It was to be, apparently, one day 
like another. And, to those who 
had seen him continuously, he 
showed no signs of the mark of time 
or of office. 


2 

HERE, THERE AND ABOUT 
‘(HE WEEK for the President had 

been varied. 
Cambridge. The Secret Service men 
were startled just as the car ap- 
proached the Fly Club where he 
was to see his son initiated. Some 
gleeful student had exploded a wel- 
coming firecracker’. 

The avenue about the somber 
brick edifice was full of Boston po- 
licemen who, it appeared, appreci- 
ated the exclusiveness of the insti- 
tution as well as the importance of 
their task. 

No one but members of the Fly 
Club could approach it. The Presi- 
dent’s youngest son, John, who had 
met the train, had melted into 
modest underclass obscurity. 

When the ceremony was over— 


Attack? Whose 
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A swift trip to | 


In the Executive Offices 
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and the two F. D. Rs. junior and 
senior, were “brothers”, too—the 
President boarded his train, still 
waiting on the siding, and set off 
to Hyde Park. There the whole en- 
tourage poured out, the President to 
hurry off for a hot breakfast with 
his mother at Krum Elbow, the 
newspapermen to motor into Pough- 
keepsie. 
x*** 
A CHANGE OF AIR 


It was a different atmosphere from 
official Washington or metropolitan, 
Boston. The New York state police, 
easy, assured outdoor men in sheep- 
skin and khaki, stood about in the 
snow, guarding the way along the 
icy roads and into the gates of his 
home. 

Sunday the Secret Service men who 
share Mrs. Roosevelt, senior’s roof, 


WHATEVER else an engineer may 
get out of chauffeuring a Presi- 
dent, he is usually sure of a hand- 
shake at the end of the trip. 
And the President’s last trip was 
an historical occasion—it was the 


first time a Presidential special was 
carried over the newly electrified 
lines between Washington and New 
It was, symbolic as well as 


York. 





Congratulations, 


when the son is guest were turned 
out in the mid-afternoon. They saw 
a light sleigh, a sturdy mare in har- 
ness. The President—his daughter 
beside him, her new husband perch- 
ed on the jack-seat in the rear— 
took the reins and led the following 
auto a slippery chase oyer the roads 
of the estate, passed rolling fields 
deep in white and trees with load- 
ed branches. 

On Monday a warm sun was melt- 
ing the snow from the roads. The 
President relaxed at home, saw no 
callers, gave out no statements. Two 
of his secretaries, Miss Le Hand and 
Miss Tully, were prepared to take 
such dictation, if needed. 


The telephone operator who pre- 
sides over his line at the White 
House handled calls from Washing- 
ton at Marvin McIntyre’s temporary 





Mr. Engineer 





Philadelphia just for the ride back. 
With a regulation black villain’s hat, 


some of the members of the party | 


Suggested that perhaps he was a 
hold-up man. 
admitted he was after a billion dol- 
lars of Government money for New 
York Public works. 

Where slouch-hatted Mayor Fio- 
rello left off, silk-hatted Mayor Cur- 


—Harris & Ewing 


Upon his return to the White House, the President hesitates long enough 

to thank the engineer of his train for a speedy and safe trip. Gus 

Gennerich, personal bodyguard (seated next to the chauffeur), keeps an 
eye on the proceedings. 


historic, for the journey was the 
first dividend, paid in speed if not 
in cash, which the President has 
collected out of the investment of 
the millions spent for public works. 
The electrification was accomplished 
through loans from the PWA. 

And it was a record, too. Fast 
trains between New York and 
Washington used to make the jour- 
ney in about five hours. The Presi- 
dent’s special took just 2 hours and 
53 minutes from the Union Station 
in Washington until the streamline 
engine pulled into the Pennsylvania 
Station in New York. 

And at that a stop was made on 
the way to pick up Mayor La 
Guardia of New York who ran to 


ley began. He took up the Boston 
leg of the journéy and, leaving the 
train with his topper a-glistening, 
made an amusing contrast with the 
President in his familiar Fedora and 
turnedup coat collar. 

By coincidence or otherwise the 
President had other New Deal re- 
minders aboard with him. The en- 
gineer’s name was Farley and the 
conductor’s, Cummings, who substi- 
tuted In name if not in nature for 
the two cabinet generals (Post- 
master and Attorney) whom he had 
left behind. 

As the President was photo- 
graphed, the flashlights in the driv- 
ing snow sent a wierd and eerie glow 
about him. 








, 





Especially since he | 








headquarters in the Poughkeepsie 
Hotel. 

The Senate was still holding its 
line of opposition. There was much 
speculation as to just whom the 
President chose to call up in Wash- 
ington. Later it developed he talked 
just once—to the State Department. 


x*** 


MESSAGE ON SHIPPING 

URING THE DAYS that followed 

he completed his message on 
Shipping. Surmises on his other 
activities proved quite wrong. When 
he saw the newspapermen he point- 
ed to a pile of old magazines on his 
desk. These, he confessed, had 
been his chief diversion. 

When Professor Raymond Moley 
was discovered innocently whiling 
away a moment in a Poughkeepsie 
hotel lobby, there was a short-lived 
sensation. For the presence of the 
former member of the Administra- 
tion—who so frequently drops from 
the skies or appears aboard Presi- 
dential specials just before an im- 
portan; White House communica- 
tion is made suggested a radio 
talk. But none, apparently, was sug- 
gested by him 

Charles Sherrill, ambassador to 
Turkey under President Hoover, was 
the only other caller. He is writing 
a book on the President. 

Snow fell ‘gently. With Hyde Park 
definitely off the first pages, the 
President, refreshed, was about 
ready to turn back to Washington 
to take his place beside the First 
Lady in the last reception of. the 
year. 

An inspection of a new planting, 
where he was experimenting with 
oak trees, brought him back full of 
the subject to meet the press in the 
little “den” that is his office in his 
mother’s home. Here they found 
him, his old flat-top desk covered 
with papers, books on the walls be- 
fore and behind him, surrounding 
the inevitable marine prints. The 
window furnished a view of the an- 
proaching roadway, the blue-white 
scape of lawn and branches. 

Talk was of great oaks and little 


acorns. Little news; the us'al 
Iriendly banter. It was still vaca- 
tion. 

x**e* 


BACK ON THE JOB 

Washington once more. Radiant 
and cheerful... “blow wind, come 
wrack .. .” 

The usual routine of callers. One 
at the White House proper. Floor 
Leader Joe Robinson of the Senate 
(he writes it “Jo”) for more than 
an hour, hurrying away with “no 
Statement” for the press, waiting 
under the windy porte-cochere. 

The press conference, crowded and 
delayed. 

In the evening, into a “tux” to re- 
ceive homage and _ good-natured 
foolery in the jammed auditorium of 
the Press Club—a milieu he loves, 
newspaper men but “no reporters 
present”’. 

Then the quiet contemplation of 
his race half run, the organ’s echoes 
against Gothic arches, and the tough 
job of being President again. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 





| Visiting the President 


| bower of pa’ms. 


| glittering or so golden. 


| smiles good night, 


How Reception Guests Are Treated 
And What They Do 


YAST week witnessed the last White House re- 
ception of the season. Of the thousand and 
more persons who passed down the long, creep- 
ing line ‘that begins just a few feet west of the 
coat racks and ends, a little bewilderingly for 
the novices, with the handclasp and smile of the 
First Lady, many received a thrill. 

t used to be easier for the host and hostess; 
harder for the guests. Take the first reception. 
In the “great unfinished audience room” (the 
East Room today) tapers guttered. 

Outside, through a damp January evening 
(A. D. 1801) some fifty carriages bravely fought 
their way over slippery cowpaths, most of them 
coming from the nearest civilized community, 
Georgetown, now a few minutes away. 


A REAL ADVENTURE 


It was a risky adventure, not merely for the 
mud-spattered colored grooms and coachmen, 
but for the occupants of the lumbering vehicles, 
too. They were lucky if they weren’t mired en 
route or even overturned. 

Today it’s much simpler. 

Your car joins a not too slowly moving line 
as near the hour of 9 o’clock as you can man- 
age it. On your windshield is a “nontransfer- 
able” card slipped in with the engraved invita- 
tion that bears your name so neatly engrossed 
to match. 

You dismount beneath a sheltering marque 
under the west portico. A polite White House 
policeman examines a second pasteboard; you 
pass in where a little army of expert colored 
checkers whisk away your wraps. 

You are in a crowd that seems static. And, 
if you knew it, are in the White House basement 
where, within a generation, rats scampered over 
moist brick floors. Now it is a dignified recep- 
tion hall. 

Half an hour, if you are a little late, until you 











: —From an Old Sketch 
RECEPTION IN THE SEVENTIES | 
Grand Duke Alexis of Russia makes his bow. 
No checkroom in those days. 








reach the steps at your right, and ascend between 
velvet ropes guarded at the turns by junior mili- 
tary aides in full regalia. You move a step ata 
time. 

Two more turns and you are in the glare of 
the great chandeliers of the East Room. And, 
thanks to recent traffic improvements, in one 
of three lines—once it was a rather undignified 
jam. You look for the Great and have difficulty 
in discovering them, for they have the privilege 
of the front entrance and have preceded you. 

At last you find yourself at the corner door 
and in a single line. 

You are passing through the Green Room; 
roped off, earlier arrivals watch you pass. Along 
the line young, broad-shouldered gentlemen 
stand, who look you up and down with embar- 
rassing interest. At doorways, “gobs” at atten- 
tion. 


THE BIG MOMENT 


The line stows down again at the threshold of 
the Blue Room. More unobtrusive, athletic young 
men (the Secret Service) and a group of dazzling 
uniforms. Before you know it one leans forward 
and you whisper your name. He advances, bows, 
and repeats it. 

A hand is stretched out. Tne President is 
greeting you. You get a hasty glance at the tail 
figure and, next to him, a lady standing in a 
She extends her hand, too. 
(you have passed 
hardly noticed it) 


The next thing you know 
through the Red Room but 
you are in the State Dining Room, crowded by 
this time. You worm your way to the table. 
munch a cake, drink a glass of punch—it’s quite 
safe even if you are a prohibitionist. 

And now for the gold braid and jewels. You 
can find them if you look. Not, perhaps, quite 
aS much or as many as you expected. Perhaps 
you can’t see the woods for the trees, trees of 
good democratic timber, like yourself, not so 
And, too, small groups of 
Great and their often attractive wives and 
daughters. 

Ten o’clock, or a little later. The crowd is 
gently pushed back to make a lane. A flourish 
from the band * * * the President on the arm of 
an aide * * * Mrs. Roosevelt behind him. He 
disappears into the waiting 
elevator. Mrs. Roosevelt hurries back. 

Now, dance if you wish—and can negotiate it— 
or go home. 

You have been a White House guest, and that’s 
that—which, after all, is likewise something. 
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SHARING OF PROFITS WITH EMPLOYES 


ROFIT sharing plans, whereby | 

employes are given a chance to 
share profits with employers, have 
shown a large degree of success in 
the United States during the last 
two decades although in recent years 
their operation has been curtailed 
by the depression. 

This is the conclusion of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
after a study of the operation of 
such plans during 1934 

The Board finds that plans estab- 
lished for the purposes of promoting 
thrift, extra effort, or a more equita- 


able adjustment of wages have had 


the highest record of success. 

Less success is reported with 
profit-sharing plans designed to im- 
prove the efficiency and morale of 
employes in industrial concerns. 

The report as to the success of 
the plans is contrary to the view 
heretofore prevalent, that while 


such plans enjoyed a brief period of 


favor, they since have been defi- 
nitely on the decline. 


NOT AT ALL NEW IDEA 

Although profit-sharing plans 
have had a long trial in this coun- 
try, dating back to 1794, they first 
came to general: notice sage 4 and 
immediately following the World 
War, when prevailing high bec 
enabled management to be generous. 

Recently they have received some 
consideration as a means, the Na- 
tional Conference Board reports, 
whereby employes may be equitably 
given a larger share of the income 
of industry, thus increasing mass 
purchasing power 


The contention that spending 
power of workers should be in- 
creased received further support 


during the past week in a report 
issued by the Brookings Institution. 
It held that if too large a propor- 
tion of industrial income is placed 
in savings, productive enterprise 
may be slowed. 
ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES 

Plans to provide a more equitable 
adjustment of wages consist of two 
parts: First, a fixed salary or wage; 
second, a variable, possible addition 
to it. The variable portion is the 
profit share paid _periodically— 
paseo quarterly or yearly. This 





How Plans Work and How They Havel sa 


Fared in the Course of the Depression 


amount represents what, in the 
judgment of the management, is 
the balance of the profits that 
should be paid as wages. 

It is common in plans of this type 
that the total of the fixed wage and 
the profit payment, during normal 
and prosperous times shall be sub- 
stantially above the prevailing wage 
levels. 

PROFIT SHARING PLANS 

Profit sharing of this sort is under- 
taken by business Managements as 
a matter of principle. In some in- 
stances employers have shared their 
profits in this manner because they 
believe their businesses may best be 
perpetuated by transferring owner- 
ship to the employes. 

Following are examples of the 
methods of profit distribution used 
among part of the companies which 
reported to the Board on this sub- 
ject: 

(1) Seventeen share some per- 
centage of net profits with all em- 
ployes; 

(2) Fourteen distribute from 25 
to 50 per cent of net profits to em- 
ployes; 

(3) Six distribute all profits to 
employes after 10 per cent is paid on 
capital and an equal number dis- 
tribute all profits after 8 per cent 
is allocated to capital; 

(4) Four distribute some percent- 
age of dividend payments to all em- 
ployes; 

(5) Four distribute 5 per cent of 
net profits to an employe savings 
fund. 


SUCCESSFUL THRIFT PLANS 

In the National Conference 
Board’s study it was found that only 
2 out of 21 profit sharing plans 
established to stimulate thrift have 
been discontinued. 

Savings features of these plans 
provide for cooperative effort by the 
company and employes. Regular and 
Sustained savings by the workers 
are supplemented by payments from 
the company. 


DECLINE OF POUND STERLING; 


IS NEW CURRENCY WAR ON? 


YHREAT of a new world currency 
war is seen by United States 
Treasury officials in a sudden weak- 
ening of th® British pound sterling. 
English currency dropped precipi- 
tately in terms of dollars during the 
past week. At the same time it 
become cheaper in terms of gold and 
in terms of the remaining gold cur- 
rencies. 

Is this trend deliberately fostered? 
What effect may it have on the 
United States? What effect on other 
currencies of the world? 

The only answer to the first ques- 
tion is a statement by Neville Cham- 
berlain, Chancellor of the British 
Exchequer, that the government was 
not concerned about the movement. 


AID TO BRITISH EXPORTS 

Foreign trade of England has been 
declining. If the pound is cheapen- 
ed in terms of the American dollar, 
then that pound would be more 
easily obtained by foreigners. Thus 
the same number of dollars and 
francs and marks and lires would 
buy more pounds than before and 
this would provide an incentive to 
buy English goods. 

But at the same time, as the Brit- 
ish pound became lower priced in 
terms of other currencies, the coun- 
tries with higher priced money 
would find their market for goods 
in England restricted. Pressure 
would be placed on their prices to 
meet the competition of British 
goods sold on the basis of a cheap 
currency. 


Out of that situation—so world 
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SUNSHINE AND SEA 
Spacious Sun Decks— 
Large sunny rooms—old 
time hospitality—welightful 

Comfort—Health Baths— 

Dancing —G olf— .ar famed 

Restaurants—American 
and European Pla n— 
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“CLEARS COBWEBS 





ven a few hours of Atlantic City sun 
and air will clear the cobwebs from 
your brain and ——' back the joy of life. 


a your visit now...when you need it 


With 5,000 sq. ft. of ocean decks to bask 
on — . vita glass solaria ... music and enter- 
tainments...fresh produc ¢ from the Dennis 
Farms. . here's health, good times and all 
the ease and comfort of fine living at the 


HOTEL DENNIS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Walter J. Buzby, Inc. 
Write today for new, illustrated booklet 
On the Boardwalk 
3 sas. from Union Term. & Auditorium 





experience of the last few years has 
demonstrated—would come pressure 
| on stable currencies. 

The gold bloc—headed by France, 
| with its money already under strong 
| pressure and with deflation forcing 
cuts in wages and prices—might be 
forced to leave the gold standard 


and enter into the world trend to- | 


ward cheaper money. 

Thus far the British pound has 
fallen only to $4.78 as compared with 
an old par with the dollar of about 
$4.87. But the dollar already has 
been cut 40 per cent in value so that 
the strain on it is not yet strong, 
Officiais say. On the other hand 
there has been no revaluation in re- 
cent years of the franc or the mark 
or the lire, and the present pound 
decline is putting 
severe strain. 


WHAT EFFECT ON DOLLAR? 


More than one official in Wash- 
ington is concerned over the effect 
that a further decline of English 
Currency would have on the de- 
mand in Congress for further dollar 
devaluation. Also they are concern- 
ed over probable effect on world 
prices quoted in terms of gold. 

They point out that in interna- 
tional trade the American dollar to- 
day is . gold currency to all intents 
and purposes. If the dollar gets 
shaky, the Treasury is prepared to 
ship gold or to buy gold to main- 
tain its price at $35 to an ounce of 
gold. 

Should all major world currencies 
start adjusting themselves down- 
ward a! this time, the United States, 
with its huge gold hoard, could be 
the one bulwark against the tide. 
Adjustments could be made around 
the dollar. 

What the Government wonders is 
whether a new currency war is get- 
ting started. 





Reducing the Interest | 
Rate on Home Loans| 





Home financing institutions 
throughout the United States may 
now obtain loans from the Federal 
Heme Loan Bank System at a new 
low rate of interest of 3% per cent. 
The lowest rate previously in effect 
was 4 per cent. 

Reduction of interest rates, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board an- 
rounces was decided upon to in- 
crease the demand for new loans 
among home mortgage borrowers. 
During recent weeks, the demand 
for loans has decreased. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem is the largest mortgage reserve 
institution in the world with mem- 
ber resources estimated at more than 
$3,400,000,000. At present, only $85,- 
000,000 out of $250,000,000 which the 
Bank Board has made available to 
member institutions is being used 
for loans. 





An example of a successful thrift 
plan is offered by the General Mo- 
tors Corporation. Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., president of the Corporation, 
describes the operation of the plan 
as follows: 

“Our experience over 16 years has 
indicated that a mutual plan in 
which the employe and employer 
both contribute is not only feasible, 
but creates an excellent opportun- 
ity for thrift. 


“The General Motors plan is based 
upon the thinking that all should 
save regularly. These savings are 
invested with the Corporation. They 
earn interest and increments 
through the contribution of the em- 
ployer—the latter now equivalent to 
35 cents for each dollar saved by the 
employe.” 

Most of the successful profit shar- 
ing plans to produce extra effort, 
among employes, according to the 
Conference Board, are bonus plans 
limited to executives amd depart- 
ment heads. 

Fifteen plans of this type are re- 
ported in the Board’s survey. Only 





one plan limited to executives was 
abandoned although seven plans ex- 
tending profit sharing to all em- 
ployes were discontinued, largely be- 
cause the extra payments came to 
be considered as part of the regular 
wage and not a special incentive. 


LABOR UNIONS OBJECT 

Profit sharing plans are either of 
the limited’ type, restricted to a 
small group of employes, usually ex- 
ecutives or highly valued employes, 
or are applied to practically all the 
workers in the company who meet 
qualifications as to term of service 
and efficiency. 

Opposition to profit sharing has 
centered on the arguments that it 
tends to obscure the proper line be- 
tween management and working 
force and that workers will not 
share in losses, a_ responsibility 
which it is held they should incur 
together with the right to share 
profits. 

Labor organizations have opposed 
profit sharing, while advocating the 
principle of a larger distribution of 
industrial income to employes, on 
the ground that it is paternalistic 
and seeks by an inadequate pay- 
ment to conceal the fact that higher 
wages should be paid. 

In adition to the formal profit 
sharing plans there are a number of 





informal or discretionary plans. Un- 
der these, a share of the profits is 
paid to employes at the discretion 
of the management and not accord- 
ing to any fixed terms. 

The National Conference Board 
points out that the future of profit 


sharing plans is problematical and | 


it is questionable whether they will 


achieve general popularity. It con- 
cludes: 
“Whether or not there is any 


great growth of profit sharing, ap- 


plication of this principle will con- | 


tinue to afford the managements of 
some companies the mechanism for 
translating into action their desire 
to provide for faithful and compe- 
tent employes a reward commensur- 
ate with the company’s financial 
capacity.? 


























SMOOTHER! 
that’s the secret of 


SILVER CREST 


Smooth, subtle, perfect- 
ly blended—that’s how 
you want a cocktail to be. 
That’s a SILVER CREST 
cocktail every time! 


For this smooth, mel- 
low Gin is, literally, ‘“‘a 
born mixer.’’ Full 90- 
proof, yet never harsh, 
never biting, it endows 
the most commonplace 
cocktail with a suave new 
distinction. Test SILVER 
CREST yourself—andsee! 
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At the better stores, clubs, hotels—the famous brands 
presented by McKesson exemplify the highest stand- 
ards of Quality. McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York. 















Tee paralyzing worry of unexpected or unavoidable 
expenses keeps a man from doing his best. His only salvation is to 
pay off his obligations on” @ sensible budget plan and maintain his 


self-sufficiency! 


Household helps a man free himself of obligations by loaning him 
money. Without bankable collateral, and on the signatures of no 
one but husband and wife, families may secure from $30 to $300. 

This service profits both the individual and the community. For 
% of the loans we make go to pay existing 


our records show that 827 


indebtedness. Old bills are paid, credit restored—a community 


gains another cash buyer! 


Your workers who come to Household offices in 114 cities and 
communities are helped by the personal budget plan which makes it 
easy for them to live within their incomes, taking care of obliga- 
tions as they arise, and even in times of greatest stress finding 90% 
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A MAN CAN MEET 
FINANCIAL 
EMERGENCIES 


of their income free for current expenses. 


Perhaps you know families who need this sensible plan to put 
them back on their feet. Our budget booklet, Money Management 
for Households, as well as a booklet containing a full explanation of 
the Household Loan Plan, will be supplied free—as many copies 


as you request. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARIES — 56th Year of Service 
"Your Doctor of Family Finances” 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


ABOUT THE COST @ Loans of $30 to $300 repaid in monthly installments may be 
called “‘retail loans.” Efficiencies never can reduce retail loan prices to the level of wholesale 
(bank loan) prices. However, when sound business methods are devised which permit 
“retailing” money to husbands and wives on their signatures at monthly rates lower than 


those now charged, Household will be among the first to lower its charges. 





OFFICES IN 114 CITIES 
Illinois Jersey City 
Alton Newark 
Aurora Orange 
Bloomington Paterson 
Champaign Trenton 
— New York 
Decatur Albany 
Freeport Binghamton 
Galesburg Brooklyn 
Joliet Buffalo 
Moline Flushing 
Oak Park Fordham 
Peoria Hempstead 
Rockford Jamaica 
Springfield Lockport 
Waukegan New York 
“ Niagara Falls 
Indiana Ae read 
East Chicago Syracuse 
Evansville Utiea 
Gary Yonkers 
Hammond . 
Indianapolis Ohio 
Michigan City Canton 
South Bend Cincinnati 
Iowa Columbus 
Cedar Rapides anes 
Council Bluffs Steubenville 
Davenport Toledo 
Des Moines Wenn 
Dubuque 
Towa City Youngetowa 
Ottumwa Pennsylvania 
Kentucky Allentowa 
Louisville Chester 
Maryland {ancaster 
Baltimore McKeesport 
Massachusetts = Costle 
jorristown 
Boston Philadelphia 
—— Pittsburgh 
sArwed Scranton 
Springfield Upper Darby 
Worcester Wilkes-Barre 
Michigan Rhode Island 
Battle Creek 
- Pawtucket 
Bay City . 
Detroit Providence 
Flint : 
Grand Rapide wee 
Highland Park - 
Jackson so 
Kalamazoo - 
Lancing — * Lae 
Muskegon } oa ie 
Port Huron Kened > 
Saginaw enosh 
° La Crosse 
Missouri Madison 
Kansas City Manitowoe 
St. Joseph Marinette 
St. Louis Milwaukee 
Nebraska — 
Omaha Sheboygan 
New Jersey Superior 
Camden ausaa 
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VALUE! “I've seen how Camels 


are manufactured,” says Charley 
Belden, who runs the big Pitchfork 
ranch in Wyoming. ‘They are made 
from costlier tobaccos. No wonder 
Camels have such a rich, cool flavor!” 


ENERGY! -ssamaster visser, 


I have learned that any work requir- 
ing-‘push’ just naturally calls for 
Camels," comments Frazier Forman 
Peters. “Camels always give me new 
enerzy when I'm feeling listless.” 


this fact 
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WE ASKED OUTDOOR PEOPLE 


them under a | 
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FLAVO R! “It’s been thrilling to have a part in the vast enterprise 


of building Boulder Dam,’ 


’ says Erwin Jones, Boulder Dam engineer. 


“Plenty of strain. Many long hours of exhausting work —that's the lot of 
an engineer on this job! Most of us here at Boulder smoke Camels. Man, 
what a swell taste Camels have! Mild, cool, mellow! Camels have a flavor 
that can’t be beat. You can tell they are made from choice tobaccos, too, 
because they don’t get ‘flat’ or tiresome in taste when you smoke a lot.” 


© 185, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Cay 








HEALTHY NERVES! 


“I've smoked Camels for 14 years, 
without a sign of upset nerves,” says. 
Bill Horn, Gold Cup winner and out- 
standing figure in motorboat racing. 
“I like Camels and they like me.” 


MILDNESS! “Every woman 


prefers a milder cigarette,”’ says Miss 
Helene Bradsha@, an enthusiastic 


horsewoman. “Camels are the only 
cigarette I've ever found that is 
mild—and pleasing to your throat.” 
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House of Representatives 


Lull Before the Storm; Bonus Pay- 
ment; Tax Publicity; HOLC Bills 


HE House is passing through the lull before 

the storm 

All around, in committees, are major propo- 
sals. There are impending in the Ways and 
Means Committee the soldier bonus payment 
proposal, on which hearings will be held Mon- 
day and Tuesday of this week, and the admin- 
istration’s economic security program, with its 
old-age pension and unemployment insurance, 
which may be side-tracked for the bonus. 

There is in the same committee an insistent 
demand, approved by a subcommittee Friday, 
for the repeal of the “pink slip” publicity pro- 
vision of the income tax law. The Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate Committee 
on Finance are to talk it over. Repealists’ hopes 
have been somewhat dampened, however. 

The House Committee on Rules is consider- 
ing a rule for investigation of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation, on which HOLC Chair- 
man John H. Fahey is to appear Monday. There 
is on the House calendar the Administration 
bill to expand the HOLC loan power to $4,500,- 
000,000, which may be increased to $5,000,000,000 
before the House is through with it. 


INTERIOR BILL PASSES 

Meantime, the House has been in the dol- 
drums of general debate on the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill. Under general de- 
bate members are allowed to blow off oratorical 
steam for the folks back home as well as to dis- 
cuss the bill. 

But the bill finally passed Friday, carrying 
$58,000,000. On Monday, the House may take 
up a proposal, involving $440,000 a year, to allow 
each of the more than four hundred members an 
extra $1,800 clerk, and there'll be a lot of fun 
about it. , 

Monday—Passed 
lumbia bills. 

Tuesday—Amended committee jurisdiction by 
eliminating radio from the House Committee on 


number of District of Co- 





—Wide World 

WHAT ABOUT THE PINK SLIPS? 

Speaker Joseph Byrns (right) receives a large- 

size petition from Raymond Pitcairn, of the 

Sentinels of the Republic, urging abolition of 
income taa puodlicity. 





Merchant Marine and Fisheries—its new name— 
and leaving commerce and radio in the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Naval Affairs Committee approved the Dar- 
den $38,000,000 naval public works bill (H. R. 
5576), to improve naval shipyards in Panama 
Canal Zone, and including ten millions for con- 
struction of a floating dry dock at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii. 


AAA POWER WIDENED 

House passed bill (H. R. 5221) amending the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act by applying the 
processing tax to rice as a basic commodity. 
The bill went to the Senate. 

Wednesday—House agreed to Senate amend- 
ments to San Diego exposition bill. 

Rules committee agreed on rule to expedite 
passage of McSwain bill to take profits out of 
war, coming up this week. Bill authorizes the 
President to set up price standards and uni- 
versal military draft. 

Interstate Commerce Committee continued 
hearings on holding company regulation. 

Interior Department Appropriation bill re- 
ported and general debate begun. 

Foreign Affairs Committee fixed hearing for 
March 19 on Tinkham resolution to withdraw 
American recognition of Soviet Russia. 


HOLC INVESTIGATION 


Representative Sweeney (Dem.), of Cleve- 
land, O., whu has resolution pending to investi- 
gate HOLC. prevented immediate House con- 
sideration uf Administration bill (H. R. 6021) to 
expand HOLC loaning powers to $4,500,000,000, 
pending assurance to him there would be a 
“house-cleaning” of HOLC. 

Immigration Committee favorably reported 
bill to repatriate American-born women who 
lost citizenship by marrying aliens. 

Thursday.--Continued general debate on In- 
terior bill. 

Friday.—Passed Interior Department appro- 
priation bi.l and sent it to Senate. It carries 
$58,765,000, exceeding last Interior bill by $11,- 
900,000, but is $3,297,000 under the budget esti- 
mates. Mihority Leader Snell charged publicity 
is being used to sell the Administration to the 
nation. Adjourned to Monday. 


gig lveiitinigrtieiyvngienerrtntgeieityrrtng yeti VAHL ANTIA 
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Advice from constituents on the public works relief bill, the soldier bonus, the holding company bills and other measures brings a flood of heavy mail to 


Congress—some days as many as 50,000 letters. To handle these communications, both the Senate and House have branch post offices, where the mere 
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—Harris & Ewing 


Congress Looks at Relief and National Defense 


(CONGRESSIONAL debate last 

“ week mirrored the impasse 
reached by the President and “pre- 
vailing wage” advocates on Captol 
Hill. 

Many had expected the Senate 
floor to be the scene of furious ora- 
tory on the break-down of the 
work-relief _ bill. Instead, there 
were desultory pros and cons on the 
McCarran amendment (prevailing 
wage) and much disposition of rel- 
atively unimportant business. 

On the House side, the annual 
problem of national defense took 
the spotlight. Peppered by vocal 
assaults from anti-militarists, the 
War Department appropriation bill 
was defended by others who would 
have none of “flabby sentimental- 
ism.” 

Senators on 
Amendment: 

SENATOR WHEELER (Dem.), of 
Montana: “What I am afraid of, 
and what I think everyone else who 
has given consideration to the mat- 
ter from the standpoint of the dis- 
inclination to break down the pre- 
vailing wage is afraid of, is that if 
we permitted the Government to 
pay $50 a month tor a month’s work 


the McCarran 





“The time has come”, the Walrus 
said, “to speak of many things. Of 
ships and shoes and sealing wax, 
and cabbages and kings”. And of 
many things Congress spoke last 
week .. . adding to the “Alice in 
Wonderland” character’s advice a 
plentiful supply of spicy wit. 

For example: Criticism of Gov- 
ernment’s cost tnrough a story with 
a moral; “politesse” from one Sen- 
ator to anotner with a boomerang 
on the end; a western gentleman 
represents “the top of the world” 
and is slyly told where to get off; 
how not to “bathe” the Government, 
and from a trade agreement come 
shotguns and prayers. 

The cost of Government: 

MR. GIFFORD (Rep.), of Cotuit, 
Mass.: “. . . It seems that this 
spending of huge sums of money, 
which is such a delight to politi- 
cians is now meeting with some- 
thing in the nature of a set-back. 
It reminds me of the attractive 
young lady cashier, who said to her 
boss that she would have to take a 
holiday; that she was not looking 
her best. He said, ‘Nonsense.’ ‘Oh, 
yes,’ she said, ‘1 am sure it is nec- 
essary. The men are beginning to 
count their change.’” 

* + * 
Senatorial “politesse”:— 
SENATOR McCARRAN (Dem.), of 
Nevada: “I only sought to assist 
the Senator from Arkansas.” 

SENATOR ROBINSON: “The 
Senator is very kind. The Lord 
knows I need assistance.” 

SENATOR McCARRAN: “I know 
it, too, and the Senator is going to 
need more from now on.” 

SENATOR ROBINSON: “Yes, 
probably so; and I should be 
pleased and surprised if I had the 
assistance of the Senator from Ne- 
vada.” 

SENATOR McCARRAN: “The 
Senator will have the assistance of 
the Senator from Nevada every 
time we can do something to build 
up the country and not tear it 
down.” 





it would break down the wage scale 
which the labor organizations have 
built up throughout the United 
States of America.” 


SENATOR ROBINSON (Dem.), of 
Arkansas: “The policy of the Ad- 
ministration, as I understand, has 
been to build up and maintain the 
wage scale. 


“I think those who have spon- 
sored the amendment, which is 
known as the ‘McCarran amend- 
ment,’ have had an unfounded fear 
that the effect of giving employ- 
ment at lower compensation to those 
who now have no employment at 
all would be to break down the wage 
scale. 


“I do not believe such a result 
would ensue, and the reasons I do 
not so believe are based on the fact 
that with 12,000,000 or 10,000,000 per- 
sons out of work, having no em- 
ployment at all, we have been able 
to maintain the wage scale in pri- 
vate industry.” 


SENATOR BLACK (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama: “It won’t cost Government 
one additional dollar to adopt the 
prevailing wage rate. I challenge 


anyone on this floor to show that it 


Capitol Hill-Its More 


He’s the “top”: 

MR. TAYLOR (Dem.), of Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo.: “* * * I repre- 
sent the ‘top of the world.’ I have 
the proud distinction of represent- 
ing the very crest of this continent. 
I do not represent as many people 
as many of you do, but I represent 
more mountain scenery than any 
man on earth. * * * 

“In the evening, when the sun 
commences setting in the valleys, 
it shines for a long time on the 
western slopes of that brilliant 


mountain chain, and as the last 
rays of the sun gradually reach the 
top of those peaks we actually think 
that the sun sets reluctantly as it 
bids good night to that most sub- 
lime scene on this planet. * * *” 





will cost an additional dollar to 
adopt the prevailing wage rate.” 


* * OK 

Which way National Defense? 
Representatives have their say. 

MR. LUCKEY (Dem.), of Lincoln, 
Nebr.: “We lead in the amount ex- 
pended on national defense, yet find 
ourselves sixteenth in military 
strength among the powers of the 
world. This year our combined ex- 
penditures for national defense un- 
der the proposed appropriation will 
nearly reach the fantastic amount 
of $1,000,000,000. 

“Basing this estimate on $1,000,- 
000,000 in comparison with the com- 
paratively paltry amounts appropri- 
ated by the other powers we might 
be able to advance our position to 
about the eighth place in relative- 
military strength. 

“We claim that we are for peace, 
yet we are in the forefront in this 
armament race. Where are we 
going to stop and where are we 
going to land? Are our apropria- 
tions to be made greater every year? 

MR. BLANTON (Dem.), of Abilene, 
Tex.: “No man in this House has 
been stronger against militarism 
than I have been, but I am nota 
spineless pacifist that will rock 


or Less Serious Side 


MR. BOYLAN (Dem.), of New 
York City: “I am glad Congress 
erected the State of Colorado, when 
the election in that State resulted in 
giving to the nation such an able and 
distinguished statesman and sturdy 
Democrat in the person of Edward 
T. Taylor. His life and works have 
been in true consonance with the 
lofty peaks of the mountains of his 
beloved State.” 


MR. RICH (Rep.), of Woolrich, 
Pa.: “And I can hardly understand 
how such a good gentleman as our 
colleague Mr. Taylor could be a 


Demograt.” 
. * . + 
Back to “thermometers, barome- 
ters”: 


MR. GIFFORD (Rep.), of Cotuit, 


—Underwood & Underwood. 


TESTIFYING SEEMS A PLEASANT TASK 
Chairman Steagall (left), of the House Banking and Currency Committee, 


obtains the views of officials on the new banking bill. 


Testifying are 


(left to right) J. F. T. O’Conner, Comptroller of the Currency; Leo T. 
Crowley, Chairman of the Deposit Insurance Corporation; and L. E. 
Birdzell, General Counsel of the F. D. I. C. 
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along and let conditions arise that 
might overcome us in a time of 
great emergency.” 

MR. SISSON (Dem.), of Whites- 
boro, N. Y.: “Will the gentleman 
point out to us any war in which 
the United States has been engaged, 
with the possible exception of the 
war from 1861 to 1865, which pro- 
duced any lasting benefit, and I 
shall not even except the Civil War? 

“There has never been a war in 
which the country has engaged, ex- 
cept the war which Jefferson said 
was fought for the sacred right of 
revolution, which has accomplished 
anything of permanent good or has 
accomplished anything but evil and 
suffering.” 


MR. CULKIN (Rep.), of Oswego, 
N.Y.: “It is no time now to modify 
our support of the Army, our first 
line of defense. Now is the time to 
strengthen it and give it the highest 
measure of technical fitness that it 
may be given. 

“I speak, Mr. Chairman, for a 
stronger and a more adequate na- 
tional defense without any flabby 
sentimentalism, pacifism, or mis- 
placed confidence as to the kind of 
times in which we are living.” 


Mass.: “I do hope that some time 
this government of trial by error 
shall cease. * * * So many people 
have been confused about a gov- 
ernment of trial by error. When you 
are explaining it, to women’s clubs 
especially, tell them a government 
of trial by erorr is like this: A lady 
told her maid to give the baby a 
bath and put the thermometer in 
the water to see that its tempera- 
ture was just right. 

“The mala replied: ‘I do not need 
to. I put the baby in the bath, and 
if the water is too hot he turns red, 
and if it is too cold he turns blue, 
and I can tell.’ 

“Everything Is turning red or 
turning blue. Let us get back to the 
thermometers, the barometers, and 
to old-fashioned experience. * * * ” 

+ * « * 

Tariff agreement— 

MR. TREAVWAY (Rep.), of Stock- 
bridge, Mass.: “ * * * According to 
this morning’s press, yesterday a 
solar plexus blow was struck against 
American industry, American pros- 
perity and American rights. It is 
very humiliating and embarrassing 
for a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee to be obliged to 
get his information as to tariff mat- 
tares from the morning press. * * * 

“According to the :norning papers, 
the tariff (Belgian) is reduced .. 
50 per cent on prayer books, shot- 
guns, and silica sand; 33 1-3 per 
cent on various types of plate glass; 
and between 15 and 25 per cent on 
various steel items. 

“I do not know how extensive that 
prayer-book proposition is, but shot- 
guns are very extensively manufac- 
tured in this country in Massachu- 
setts.” 

MR. EKWALL (Rep.), of Portland, 
Oreg.: “Does not the gentleman 
think we will need a lot of prayer 
books if this thing continues to go 
on?” 

MR, TREADWAY: “Yes. We will 
need more prayer books, and we will 
need more effective prayers for 
American industry.” 


United States Senate 


Relief Wages; A Road to Alaska; 
Inquiry Into Food Costs 


THE SENATE, in a Congress now two months 
old, ran out of business last week while ma- 

jor proposals are spread about its committees. 

So it notched a three-day week in its record. 

While the Senate passed some measures and 
cleared its calendar of minor matters, it marked 
time on the $4,800,000,000 work relief resolution 
puzzle. That resolution (H. J. Res. 117), out of 
the House more than a month ago, is still dang- 
ling in the air in the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations, held up by the McCarran prevail- 
ing wage scale amendment. 

President Roosevelt is stil for an unrestricted 
fund, wage scales at his own discretion, and not 
ear-marked by allocations of the money. Major- 
ity Leader Robinson, secretly conferring and 
tight-mouthed about it, hoped for a shift of 
strength that will get the measure through as 
originally planned. Secret conferences galore 
among Senators, and between Senators and the 
White House, took place, with compromise pro- 
posals that lack Administration approval. 


MEASURE APPROVED 


The Senate approved a $2,100,000 authoriza- 
tion for a road to Alaska, passed an amended 
$99,000,000 supply bill for four executive depart- 
ments, submitted to the President a $350,000 
fund for Government participation in the San 
Diego exposition, and sent over to the House a 
proposal for a Federal Trade Commission in- 
quiry into food costs. 

Monday. Passed Alaska road bill (S. 1374), 
sent it to House. Adopted a resolution (S. J. 
Res. 43) to plan a boulevard between the Get- 
tysburg, Pa., battlefield and the Lincoln Me- 
morial at Washington. 

Adopted resolution (H. . . 94) for Gov- 
ernment to share in California-Pacific Interna- 





—Underwood & Underwood 
HE TIED UP THE WORKS 
Senator Pat McCarran, whose amendment to ! 
pay the “prevailing wage” on public works 
projects has created a battle over the Admin- 
instration’s relief bill. 





tional Exposition, at San Diego, Calif., begin- 
ning next May. 

Passed Wheeler resolution (S. J. Res. 9) and 
sent it to the House, to authorize Federal Trade 
Commission investigation of costs of food to 
consumers and to determine whether unfair 
methods of competition are responsible for de- 
cline of farmers’ incomes. 


FOUR-DEPARTMENT BILL 


Amended, passed, and sent back to House $99,- 
000,000 annual supply bill (H. R. 5255), appro- 
priating for the Departments of State, Justice, 
Commerce, and Labor for the next fiscal year, 
Senate wrote into the bill an appropriation of 
$250,000 to investigate means of eradicating or 
controlling pests of oysters, clams, and scallops, 
notwithstanding the President Monday vetoed 
a bill appropriating $500,000 for that purpose. 

Former Representative Chavez (Dem.), of 
Albuquerque, N. M., filed with Vice President 
Garner notice of contest of election of Senator 
Cutting (Dem.), of New Mexico. 

Eugene R. Grace, president, Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation, told munitions investigat- 
ing committee he would welcome “opportunity 
to no longer make any kind of war equipment.” 
Committee figures indicate Mr. Grace, with peak 
salary of $180,000 in 1932, received $3,669,756 in 
bonuses during 1917-19 and $5,000,0000 in bon- 
uses during 1926-30. 

Tuesday.—-Passed and sent to House bill (S. 
481) permitting filling of vacancies in Federal 
district judgeships created in 1933. 


TAX PUBLICITY 


Wednesday.—Not in session. Committee on 
Finance agreed to discuss with House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means procedure for consider- 
ing repeal of income tax “pink slip” publicity. 

Thursday.—Adopted resolution (S. Res. 79), as 
a compromise between two pending proposals, 
for an investigation by the Senate Committee 
on Finance of the effect of NRA on small busi- 
ness and on the fostering of monopolies. Sena- 
tor Reynolds (Dem.), of North Carolina, intro- 
duced compromise work relief proposal. Ad- 
journed to Monday. 

Friday. — War Department Appropriation bill 
reported with reduction of three million dollars 
under House total. 

Frep A. EMERY 
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WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING: CONTROL OF LIQUOR TRADE 


STATE liquor monopolies to pay 
no Federal income tax. 
* x ~ 


Prohibition upheld in Alabama. 
* * 


* 


Federal-states tax coordination. 
7 x * 


“Federal lien” on Vermont? 
” - . 


Aspects of divorce problem. 
* ~ ” 


Delaware taxes small incomes. 
* . 7 


}(XEMPTION from Federal income 

taxes will be extended to all 
States engaged in operating State- 
owned liquor stores. 





A reversal of | 


policy is indicated by a recent rul- | 


ing of the Department of the Treas- 
ury. The States will continue, how- 
ever, to pay the Federal stamp tax. 

Profits of Montana from liquor 
store operations are specifically ex- 
empted in a new ruling. At the 
same time it was indicated that a 
ruling sustaining a Federal levy 
against Oregon’s profits in the 
liquor traffic would be withdrawn 
and exemption granted. 

While the order stated that it did 
not determine the question of taxes 
on State store profits in all States, 
it was indicated that the Govern- 
ment would not impose levies on 
revenues from State operations. 
There are twelve States now 
gaged in the liquor traffic under 
some form of dispensary system. 


MORE STATES GO WET 


Sale of hard liquor has been legal- 
ized in 34 States and is an open is- 
isue before the legislatures or voters 
of 13 other States. Only a few States 
prohibit sale of 3.2 beer and wines. 

Arkansas, after 19 years of prohi- 
bition, has voted for repeal. Ala- 
bama, true to 26 years of dryness, 
voted to stay dry. 

Arkansas effected emancipation 
by legislative enactment of a liquor 
control law. Package sales on liquor 
are authorized and license fees im- 
posed. It is estimated that the law 
will raise $1,800,000 annually and re- 
lieve the State of a $250,000 charge 
as the cost of prohibition enforce- 
ment. 

A referendum vote in Alabama sus- 
tained the prohibition laws by a 
narrow margin. The vote was more 
favorable to beer and wines than to 
hard liquor, although the result of 
the election left the situation un- 
changed. 

Legalization of the sale of beer 
was voted by the lower house of the 
Georgia legislature which also voted 
an advisory referendum vote on the 
question of repeal of existing dry 
laws; should the referendum be 
favorable, the counties would vote 
on local option. Proposals for a 
State dispensary system were re- 
jected. Both measures are before 
the State senate. 

Georgia has long been bone-dry so 
far as legislation could make it so. 
The cities, however, have been sell- 
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ference Votes Wet, Alabama Dry: 


Coordinate Tax System Proposed 





ing beer and have even been try- 
ing to make the sale of a source of 
local revenue. The bill, as approved 
by the house, legalizing sale of beer 
would impose an excise tax of $2.50 
on 3l-gallon quantities; receipts 
would be earmarked for purchase of 
text books for public schools. 


AS TEXAS VIEWS IT 


A referendum vote on a proposal 
to revoke the prohibition clause in 
the State constitution is proposed in 
a measure before the Texas legis- 
lature. Advocates of repeal are di- 
vided between a State monopoly or 
regulation of traffic as a private 
business. One measure pending 
proposes manufacture of distilled 
alcoholic beverages by convicts in 
the State prisons. Local option also 
offers a controversial issue. 





A bill to legalize beer of 5 per cent | 


alcoholic content, and to permit 
both manufacture and sale, which 
had been approved on first reading, 
was defeated on second reading in 
the lower house of the North Caro- 
lina legislature. Legislative proce- 
dure permits further reconsidera- 
tion. 

The State legislature of Idaho has 
voted in favor of a system of State- 
owned and operated liquor stores; 
some question has arisen as to the 
regularity of the legislative proce- 
dure, and another vote will be taken 
on the measure to remove all ques- 
tion of its constitutionality. 

A State stores system is also pro- 
posed in a bill that has passed the 
West Virginia legislature. Governor 
Kump is considering the measure 
now before him for his signature. 

x** 


PLAN FOR TAX COORDINATION 
CLEAR-CUT DIVISION of the 
fields of taxation between the 

Federal and States’ governments 

was advocated by the State Tax 

Commissioner of New York, Mark 

Graves, addressing the second in- 

terstate assembly of the Council of 

State Governments, assembled in 

Washington, D. C. The council is 

made up of State officials designat- 

ed by the Governors and both 
houses of the State legislatures. 

Indirect taxation was the field 
that should be left entirely to the 
Federal Government in the program 
submitted by Commissioner Graves. 
All levies on consumption—such as 
gasoline, liquor and tobacco taxes— 
should be collected by the Federal 
Government, under the plan, and 
shared in part with the States. 

Repeal of all Federal and State 
taxes on business should be re- 
pealed, it was urged, and a general 
manufacturers’ sales tax, also fed- 
erally administered, substituted. 

The tax burden on business and 
taxpayers should be lightened, said 
Mr. Graves. Conflicting taxation 
created confusing problems, he 
pointed out. 

xk 

PLIGHT OF VERMONT 
TITHOUT LEGAL RIGHT to re- 
Sist, the entire State of Ver- 

mont may be taken over for use 

of the Federal Government and full 
sovereignty exercised over the State 
by the United States Government. 

At least, that is the avowed opinion 

of a former Attorney General of 

the United States, John G. Sargent, 

a member of the cabinet of Presi- 

dent Coolidge and a citizen of Ver- 

mont. 

In 1926, the State legislature ap- 
proved a law, duly signed by the 
Governor, which consented to the 
acquisition by the United States, 
either by purchase, gift or condem- 
nation, of any and all lands within 
the boundaries of the State which 
the Federal Government might de- 
cide were needed for the establish- 
ment, consolidation and extension 
of natural forests. 

Under this act, in the opinion of 
Mr. Sargeant, the United States 
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could seize every acre of domain 
within the State boundaries, and 
Vermont would have no grounds of 
protest. The State legislature is 
considering a proposal to repeal this 
law. 
xxre 
NEBRASKA NEVER IN “RED” 
EBTLESS and with a surplus in 
the State treasury, Nebraska en- 
joys a singular prosperity in the 
national and world-wide economic 
depression. 





Nebraska has a clause in the State | 


Constitution which prohibits pledg- 
ing the State credit for more than 
$100,000, and has pursued a policy of 
pay-as-you-go since the beginnng. 
Through every trying period in his- 
tory of the nation since she became 
a State, Nebraska has passed with- 
out issuing bonds. 


$10,000,000 capitol. She has financed | 


improvements on a scale com- 
mensurate with modern aspirations 
and has charged off all expenditures 
on such accounts. There is no worry 
over meeting carrying charges on 
State obligations when the biennial 
budget is framed. 

Annual levies were made for the 
purpose of meeting the cost of each 
section of the Capitol building 
throughout the 12 years it was under 
erection. A gasoline tax of 4 cents 
a gallon and part of the motor ve- 
hicle license fees match dollar for 
dollar the Federal aid contributions 
to the State highway building pro- 
gram. 

Nebraska has kept well within her 
revenue resources in the 68 years of 
her statehood. 

x** * 
DIVORCE BY MUTUAL CONSENT 
HEN MAN AND WIFE agree to 


disagree, is their mutual consent 
justification for divorce? Or does 


such agreement smack at conniv- | 


frowned upon in American marital 
jurisprudence? 

A bill has been introduced in the 
California Legislature which would 
permit and require the issuance by 
the court of jurisdiction of a divorce 
decree to any couple when both par- 
ties desire dissolution of their mar- 
riage. 

Wyoming is seeking a share in the 
lucrative divorce business. Sixty days 
residence—instead of the previous 
one year requirement—gives eligi- 
bilit} to any one seeking divorce to 
apply to the State courts. Governor 
Miller—who vetoed a measure which 
would have granted divorce without 
corroborative evidence—has signed 
the new act. 

In North Carolina, the Legisla- 
ture has before it a bill which would 


permit a divorce only to the injured 


| 
| 
| 


| 


party pending revision of the State’s | 
This revision is advo- | 


divorce laws. 
cated by women who consider that 
the law is “glaringly unjust” in its 
provision that “a husband may 
desert his wife and then obtain a di- 








resided in the State for one year 
prior to the action, that there are no 
children, and that he has lived apart 
from her for two years.” 

The lower house of the State Leg- 
islature of Indiana has approved a 
measure that would deny a judicial 
status to civil suits claiming cash 
damages for breach of promise, 
alienation of affection or seduction, 
and would bar the naming of a co- 
respondent in divorce suits except 
when the judge asks for the infor- 
mation. 

On a plea that “babies have a 
right to be wanted,” the State Legis- 
ture of Washington has repealed 
all laws against birth control. Drug 
stores have been quick to take ad- 
vantage of the removal of the em- 
bargo, and are advertising and 
openly displaying products. 

“Asexulation” of convicts who are 
perverts or who attempt to escape is 
authorized by a bill approved by the 
lower house and now before the 
Senate of the Kansas Legislature. A 
sterilization bill before the Wash- 








citizen liable to denunciation by 
any physician before a designated 
board, subject the accused to ex- 
amination, and to surgical operation 
if adjudged eugenically unfit. 


xx 
TAX ON $100 INCOMES 
ANNUAL INCOMES so small as 
$100 are now taxable in Delaware 
to provide relief funds. Impostors 
on the dole have provoked a revolt 
of the wealthy against an overload 
burden for relief. Scrutiny of the 
alert tax collectors will be the means 
used to show up the frauds. 

Income of youths working their 
way through college and of newsboys 
will be liable to the tax. New Castle 
County, Delaware, is probably the 
richest per capita community in the 
United States. 

In New Jersey, Governor Hoffman 
is inclined to call a halt on tax 
measures aimed to empty the 
pocketbooks of the supposedly well- 
to-do. Any further taxation of the 
rich, he declared, will force the rick 
“to go on the dole.” 
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President offers compromise plan to break 
work-relief bill deadlock. 
* * * 


Opposition seen to committee revision of 


social security bill. 
. x * 


Fducators battle on “academic freedom.” 
7 ~ * 

Criminal youth swells its ranks. 
* - < 

Gloomy outlook for Child Labor Amend- 

ment passage. 
eS & & 
F THE WRESTLERS in one of the Olympic 
games abruptly stopped to ponder what to do 
next, the spectators would be no more bewildered 
than are, at the moment, most of Congress and 
all the country with regard to the five billion 
dollar works-relief bill. 

With the Senate adjourned from Thursday till 
today, the President conferring at the White 
House and Congress leaders conferring on Capitol 
Hill, the bill remains in status quo while nobody 
on the outside knows what exactly the status quo 
may be. 

Late in the week the President sent Congress 
leaders a proposal for breaking the deadlock 
over the prevailing wage amendment. This de- 
velopment followed a compromise proposal by 
Senator McC-rran, which was rejected by Sena- 
tor Robinson. It sas understood the President’s 
compromise plan \/as a provision that prevailing 
wages would be paid on all work which came 
into direct competition with private industry. 


Rumors Are Rife 


Talk of Compromise, of Unyielding 
Front, and of Radio Debate 


UMORS, thick as starlings, have been flying 

about the Capitol. 

Rumors of a general redrafting of the McCar- 
ran amendment with changes acceptable to 
both sdes. 

Rumors of what Senator Robinson (Dem.) of 





—Underwood & Underwood 
SYMPHONY IN OVERALLS 
Appropriately enough, a band consisting of 
United Mine Workers from West Virginia plays 
at the dedication of the new Labor Depart- 


ment building in Washington. 





Arkansas might have said after his hour and 
a half talk with the President immediately upon 
the unexpected adjournment of the Senate— 
provided he had noi said he had nothing to say. 

Rumors, while Congress leaders declared their 
stand either for or against the admendment 
had not changed a hair’s breadth since the vote 
—suggested that both sides would go to the peo- 
ple via the radio. 

William Green, A. F. of L. president, took the 


WYictionary | 
of the News 


YARDSTICK POWER—Electric power system 
owned and cperated by Government to find out 
how much it actually costs to generate and dis- 
tribute power. The Federal Government is op- 
erating a “yardstick” system in the Tennessee 
Valley, and is pushing the development of sev- 
eral others in different locations. New York City 
is laying plans for five yardstick plants. 

* - : 

FEDERAL OIL TENDER BOARD—Just estab- 
lished for eastern Texas under authority of Con- 
nally Oil Act. Board will grant clearance papers 
(tender) for petroleum and petroleum produc‘s 
to be shipped in interstate commerce, and which 
have been produced within quota limits set by 
the State. 


i 





. * . 


SECTION 7A—Provision in the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. It gives labor the right to 
organize and elect its own organizatiun and rep- 
resentatives for bargaining collectively with em- 
ployers. Federal Judge John P. Nields of’ Dela- 
ware has just declared the section void in the 
Weirton Steel Company case. 


* * . 


VOLUNTARY ANNUITIES—Provision in Social 
Security Bill. Would permit any individual to 
buy Government bonds called “annuity certifi- 
cates”, which would mature when the holder 
reached 65. At that time he could be paid off in 
a lump sum or in monthly payments not to ex- 
ceed $100 a month, until-he had been paid the 
sum invested plus 3 per cent interest 
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lead in a radio address pleading for support of 
the prevailing wage. Upon this, he said, hinges 
“the economic status of every wage earner in the 
country.” 

In rebuttal, the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board estimated that the cost of 3,500,000 
workers at “prevailing wages” would be eight 
billion dollars in one year; double the amount 
for which the works-relief bill provides. And 
Relief Administrator Harry Hopkins carried the 
battle for President Roosevelt’s version of the 
bill to the Middle West with nine speeches 
scheduled for five days. 

Predicting that the bill will come through 
Congress minus the McCarran amendment, 
PWA Admnistrator Harold L. Ickes reports that 
his original PWA fund is entirely exhausted ex- 
cept the funds for projects already under con- 
tract. 

PWA loaned FERA another eighty million dol- 
lars last week to care for the needy in the first 
three weeks of March, after previously lending 
$95,000,000. FERA distributed approximately 
$150,000,000 in Febraury and needs almost as 
much for March; the two “peak” months. 

Minority Leader Bertrand H. Snell, of New 
York, introduced into the House a resolution 
making available the direct-relief portion of the 
works bill for immediate purposes; to which 
Speaker Joseph W. Bryns replied: “Thumbs 
down. It would destroy the whole purpose of 
the program.” 





Shaping Social Security 


But Opposition Awaits Measure 
However Committees Frame It ' 


BY COMPARISON, the social security bill—old- 
age pensions, unemployment insurance, and 
so on—is doing fairly well. 

The House Ways and Means Committee ex- 
pects to present it to the President and probably 
to the House within a week. Early action on the 
bill at the Senate end is also promised. Speed 
is necessary to get the bill before State legisla- 
tures for prompt ratification. Many legislatures 
will soon adjourn till next year. 

When, however, the social security bill comes 
out of committee, there vigorous opposition 
awaits it. Insurance companies oppose the 
“competition” of the voluntary annuities clause, 
which would permit any individual to buy bonds 
or annuity certificates from the Treasury and, 
at 65 years, be paid a lump sum or monthly 
payments of not over $100, plus 3 per cent inter- 
est. 

Other portions of the bill have been rewritten 
by the House committee. To prevent Federal 
bureaucratic control of State unemployment sys- 
tems, the requirement that State administrative 
boards be non-partisan was struck out. 

The old-age compulsory annuity tax begins at 
2 per cent and is graduated up to 6 per cent at 
the end of 12 years. The tax is divided equaily 
between employer and employe. Originally the 
measure called for a tax beginning in 1937 at 1 
per cent, increasing to 5 per cent in 20 years. 

The Social Insurance Board was made an in- 
dependent agency instead, as Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins urged, an agency of the Labor 
Departmeni., A revision for which a particularly 
stubborn fight has been prophesied is that ex- 
empting the millions of farm and _ transient 
laborers from social tax requirements. 


Social Education 


Should Capitalism or Collectivism 
Be Taught, Educators Ask 


((APITALISM or collectivism: Which shall be 
taught to America’s school children? 
The question precipitated a battle in Atlantic 
City at the annual convention of the department 
of superintendence of the National Educationa! 


Total Number 
Arrests1934 
17,000 
15,000 
13,000 
4,000 

9,000 
7,000 


The Line-up of 
Criminal Youth 


Under the glare of the law’s spotlight the number of 19-year old per- 
sons arrested in 1934 far exceeded the number for any other single 
Responsible for thousands of crimes including criminal 
homicides, robberies, burglaries, automobile thefts and assaults, crimi- 
nal youth is one of the nation’s major social problems. 

Last year the Federal Bureau of Investigation examined almost 
350,000 arrest records, as disclosed by fingerprint cards received from 
law enforcement officials throughout the United States. 


age group. 








—Underwood & Underwood 


“AVOID PROPAGANDA” 


Academic freedom, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Studebaker says, means freedom to learn, 
not freedom to indoctrinate. 





Association. Opinron among educational leaders 
on the New Deal, old age pensions and similar 
questions split into three camps: Radical, con- 
servative and liberal. 

John W. Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and eleven other important 
educators debated before thousands of school 
heads on what, if any, social message teachers 
should bring to pupils. For two years the prob- 
lem has vexed educational authorities. 

In the report, “Social Change and Education”, 
varying suggestions were expressed which seemed 
to result in the formation of three factions: 
Those who believe teaching should be of the pres- 
ent social order, those who believe children 
should be prepared to take their places in the 
“better social order”, and those who think a 
teacher should stimulate free discussion of prob- 
lems while maintaining a “serene detachment”, 


FREE LEARNING PROCESS 


Commissioner Studebaker holds that social dis- 
cussion in schools should develop the “finer art 
of teaching”, with the teacher as “expert man- 
ager of the free learning process” and not foist- 
ing his views upon students. F. J. Kelly of the 
Office of Education, in charge of higher educa- 
tion, thinks it impossible to teach children about 
social trends without consciously or subcon- 
sciously imparting some of the teachers’ own be- 
liefs. 

F. W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools in 
Washington, D. C., said: 

“When the American people decide what kind 
of social order they want, then we shall be justi- 
fied in preparing for it. Schools should teach 
about the existing social order, its strengths and 
its weaknesses.” 


Soaring Food Prices 


Problems of Nutrition Enter Into 
Question of Values 


JHEN Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 

lace predicted last week an 11 per cent 

rise in food prices by the end of June, with a 10 

per cent rise in meats that will bring them to a 

price level 32 per cent above that for the latter 

part of 1934, a reporter asked him to recommend 
“a cheap diet.” 

“Fish and potatoes are cheap,” the Secretary 
replied. 

As a matter of fact, Louis A. Bean, AAA eco- 
nomic advisor, finds fruits and vegetables now 42 
per cent below the 1930 prices while dairy prod- 
ucts are higher than at any time in four years. 

Economist Bean’s analysis shows that all living 
costs have increased about 4 per cent since a 
year ago, with fuel, light and household fur- 


15,174 


Many thou- 
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nishings taking the lead. One reason given for 
increased meat prices is the killing of the little 
pigs in 1933 by the AAA; otherwise, pork might 
have been 11% cents a pound. 


BOOSTING FISH 


Meanwhile, the Bureau of Fisheries, in con- 
junction with the newly-formed Fish and Sea 
Food Institute of the United States, plans to 
make the country fish-conscious. 

Besides the fact that commercial fisheries are 
providing employment to about 116,000 men and 
making about $55,000,000 a year, the eat-fish ad- 
vocates point out the vitamins and minerals 
which fish contain. Oysters, for example, have 
quantities of iron and copper: Ranking second 
only to liver in iron, they are important to suf- 
ferers from nutritional anemia. 

Intelligent attention to nutrition in the years 
before the depression is the reason why public 
health has borne up so well since the depression 
came, according to Prof. Henry C. Sherman, nu- 
trition expert at Columbia University. 

He told the American Child Health Association 
that ‘we entered the depression with bodies bet- 
ter stocked with mineral elements and vitamins 
than would have been the case even a decade 
earlier.” 

It is possible, the expert explained, to store up 
vitamins in the body against the day when they 
may be needed. 

“Every time a child gets a full day’s ration of 
milk,” Prof. Sherman added, “you might say that 
he puts calcium and vitamin A in his bank as 
well as adding it to his working capital.” 

Eating for the present need has always been 
understood, he said, but eating for the future is 
a new idea. 


The ‘Dangerous Age’ 


Youths of 19 Found to Be Worst 
Criminal Offenders 


JINETEEN-YEAR-OLD YOUTHS are the worst 
criminal offenders. This is proved by the 
“uniform crime reports” compiled at the Federal 
Bureau of investigation of the Department of 
Justice. Nineteen is the dangerous age for young 
men; 23 for women. . 

Considerably more than half the arrests re- 
ported last year were of offenders under 30, and 
15 per cent of them were boys under 20, though 
a large proportion of the nearly 350,000 offences 
investigated by the Bureau were major crimes. 
More than 65 per cent of the women arrested 
were less than 30 years old, but the number of 
19-year-old youths exceeded that of any other 
age group. 

Finger-print cards at the Department of Jus- 
tice Identification Unit showed that more than 
120,000 of last year’s offenders had previously 
been finger-printed for one reason or another, 
while nearly 7,000 of them had been arrested 
before. 

The crimes of which a large proportion were 
convicted last year include homicide, assault, 
robbery, burglary, larceny, theft, forgery and 
counterfeiting. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Bureau of 
Investigation, has said that a recent estimate 
shows 12,000 Americans murdered every year, 
10,000 assaulted, 50,000 robbed, and 40,000 de- 
spoiled by burglars. Another statistician puts 
the murder rate in the United States at 7.2 for 
each hundred thousand inhabitants; in England 
and Wales the rate is .88. More than 3,200 bank 
robberies in the United States since 1930 have 
caused a loss of $15,347,000. 


The Child Labor Issue 


Proposed Constitutional Amend- 
ment Meets Opposition 


SOME of the important sponsors of the child 
labor amendment are saying they do not ex- 





sands more were received but they did not enter into the compilation 
of the criminal youth line-up. 

The figures given above represent only those persons actually ar- 
rested and finegrprinted right on the spot. 
pilation were fingerprint cards representing arrests for violations of 
Federal laws or commitments to penal institutions. 
pared by The United States News from the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation’s “Uniform Crime Reports.” 


Excluded from the com- 
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pect the required 36 States to ratify the resolu- 
tion this year, an outlook keenly disappointing 
to both the Administration and to welfare 
workers. 

“I don’t think it will be possible to get rati- 
fication in twelve more States this Winter,” ad- 
mitted Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, head of the 
Children’s Bureau, Labor Department, comment- 
ing on the situation last week. She expects a 
conference to be called soon to decide on the next 
Steps to be taken. 

Though 24 States have ratified the measure, 
opposition has risen from the American Bar As- 
sociation—which holds the Child Labor Amend- 
ment passed in 1924 can not now be “resurrected 
and validly ratified”—and from various organ- 
izations who think the States should pass their 
own child labor laws instead of conforming to a 
national law. 

Last week the Maryiand House of Delegates 
defeated the proposal for the fourth time, and 
Massachusetts refused it by an overwhelming 
vote. The week before, Vermont defeated it for 
the second time and Nevada also rejected it. In 
Boston the Federal amendment was opposed by 
such leaders as Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Harvard, and by Cardinal 
O’Connell. 


Slum Clearance 


Land Procurement and Lack of 
Funds Hold Up Program 


(CONTRACTS for plans for PWA’s five-million- 
dollar slum clearance project in Boston were 
signed last week—so Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes announced—with 17 Boston architects. 
The project calls for the condemnation of an 
18-acre site in South Boston, the old buildings 
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CRIME’S NEMESIS 


The building up of the finest fingerprint file 

in the world is one of the objectives of John 

Edgar Hoover, Chief of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 





to be replaced by modern low-rent structures 
with gardens, lawns, and playgrounds. 

The Boston project is part of PWA’s $180,- 
000,000 national slum clearance program under 
which the slums in more than 30 cities are giv- 
ing way to modern but low-priced quarters. 
Given the funds, PWA officials predict that a 
hundred million dollars’ worth of housing proj- 
ects will be under construction by Aug. 1. 

And after advancing $95,000,000 of unused 
housing funds to FERA, PWA has an unexpended 
and unobligated balance of but $18,000,000 from 
its original $180,000,000. Unless additional funds 
are available before Spring, 36 Federal housing 
projects now in the negotiation stage will have 
to be abandoned. 

JESSIE HENDERSON. 
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Q. In what denominations are “baby bonds” 
being offered? 

A. There are five denominations of the United 
States Savings Bonds—$25, $50, $100, $500, and 
$1,000. 

* * . 

Q. How much liquor may a person bring into 
this country free of customs duty? 

A. The Secretary of the Treasury has accepted 
a ruling by the United States Customs Court of 
New York that a person may bring $100 worth of 
liquor into this country free of customs duty. 

* - . 

Q. Who are the liberal members of the Su- 
preme Court? 

A. There are three members who are definitely 
Liberal, nameiy, Justices Brandeis, Cardozo, and 
Stone. Chief Justice Hughes and Justice Roberts 
are coming to be looked upon as Liberals, al- 
though they occasionally side with the Conserva- 
tives who are Justices Butler, Van Devanter, Mc- 
Reynolds, and Sutherland. 

. . . 

Q. What is the $38,000,000 naval works pro- 
gram? 

A. It is a bill (H. R. 5576), introduced for the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs by Repre- 
sentative Darden (Dem.), of Norfolk, Va., to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
construction of certain listed public works proj- 
ects, at a maximum cost stated for each item, 
such as “additional drydock, Navy Yard, Puget 
Sound, Wash, $4,500,000.” The bill has been ap- 
proved by the Committee and awaits action of 
the House. 
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YACT NO. 3.—The authority 

granted by the Belgian Parlia- 
ment to its trade agreement nego- 
tiators in this country ended on Feb 
28. But late on the preceding day 
these men gathered with American 
officials in the diplomatic room of 
the State Department at Washing- 
ton and affixed their signatures to 
a reciprocal trade pact 

Thus was culminated Pact. No. 3, 
on the State Department’s agenda 
Pacts No. 1 and No. 2 were entered 
into with Cuba and Brazil, respec- 
tively. New ground was broken by 
the agreement; it involved the first 
European nation with which tariff 
benefits have been exchanged 

Since Belgium is one of the’ gold 
Standard countries, the agreement 
with it is not of such moment as was 
that with Brazil. For one thing, it 
may be terminated at any time on 
six month’s notice; whereas the 
Brazilian pact is to run for two 
years before any notice of termina- 
tion may be given. If specific con- 
ditions arise, such as a wide varia- 
tioz in races of exchange in the cur- 
rencies of the two countries, a notice 
of termination may be given 

x * * 

ADIOS FOR CEMENT.—Another 

departure in the Belgian-Ameri- 
can agreement has to do with the 
right of each country to withdraw 
concessions on any article or to im- 
pose quantitative restrictions—“if at 
any time there should be evidence 
that, as a result of the extension of 
such concessions to third countries, 
such countries will obtain the major 
benefit of such concession and, in 
consequence thereof, an unduly 
large increase in importation of such 
article will take place.” 

As for concessions in the pact: 
The United States has agreed to 
lower the duties on some 47 products 
affecting $5,200,000 imports from the 
Belgians. Belgium has agreed to 
lower tariff rates on about 54 articles, 
affecting about one-third of the 
American sales to Belgium. In ad- 
dition, Belgium will freeze 12 duties, 
liberalize quotas on six articles, and 
abolish two luxury taxes. 

Among the American products to 
benefit from the concessions are: 
Automobiles, automotive parts, 
radios, radio parts, many fruits and 
several cereals. 

Belgian articles to receive American 
concessions include: Cement, steel 
items, plate glass, glass sand, linen 
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TIDE OF WORLD 


fabrics, certain woven fabrics, lace, 
photographic film and plates and 
hatter’s fur. 
x* et 

Vi ANGANESE INDUSTRY RE- 

PLIES.—And now the manganese 
interests have answer for Mr 
Hull. 

Following the recent signing of the 
trade agreement with Brazil, whicn 
granted concessions on manganese 
ore—domestic producers of this 
product and others interested made 
it known that they were highly dis- 
pleased by the agreement. But the 
Secretary of State lashed out ai 


an 


what he called a “fog of propaganda” 


which was making it appear that 
reductions of duty on manganese 
could wreck a nation-wide industry 
and cause real unemployment. 

But the manganese producers are 
carrying forward their objections. 
J. Carson Adkerson, president of the 
American Manganese Producers’ As- 
sociation, has declared: 

“In negotiating foreign trade 
treaties, the Secretary of State, it 
appears, is giving no consideration 
to National Defense * * * Military 
security is the main basis for the 
original manganese tariff * * * In 
one stroke the Brazilian trade treaty 
threatens to wipe out the advantages 
gained.” 

Neither the War Department nor 
the TVA, which have been actively 
interested in the development of 
domestic manganese deposits, took 
part in the negotiations for the 
treaty, Mr. Adkerson asserted. Final- 
ly, he attacked as misleading the 
figures on production and tariff 
duties presented by the Secretary of 
State. 

x** 

ANGLO - AMERICAN 

TION.—John Bull has said he 

will cooperate with Uncle Sam in 

trying to stay the flow of illicit liq- 

uor to this country from New- 
foundland. 

The British Government has noti- 
fied the State Department that as a 
result of the new regulations the ex- 
port port of St. John’s had been 
“virtually closed.” No vessel will be 
allowed to clear port without hav- 
ing filed a landing certificate cash 
bond with authorities. 

Thus successful in obtaining help 
from the British to smash liquor 
smuggling from “one of the worst 
rum-running ports,” the American 
Government is turning to France. It 


COOPERA- 
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AFFAIRS: TRADE COMPACT WITH BELGIUM 
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wants cooperation from that coun- 
try in curbing the alleged illicit flow 
of liquor from St. Pierre and other 
North Atlantic pussesslous 


x* * 
VicTory “HEILS”.—On midnight 
Feb. 28, hilarous Saarlanders 


raised their steins of beer in the 
cafes of Saarbrucken and shouted 
“Heil.” 

It was the beginning of the “Day 
of Liberation” when the little in- 
dustrial valley went back into the 
fold of the Reich after being sep- 
arated from it by the treaty of Ver- 
Sailles for 15 years. 

On Feb. 28, Geoffry G. Knox, pres- 
ident of the governing commission 
for the basin, delivered the govern- 
ment into the hands of Baron Pom- 
peo Aloisi, president of the League 
of Nations Saar Commission of three, 
who passed it on to Nazi officials on 
March 1, as bells in Germany and 
the Saar pealed thanksgivings. Nazi 
Officials had indicated that they 
would not come into the territory 
until “Dictator” Knox had gone. 

Reichsfuehrer Hitler led the cel- 
ebration of reunion. He declared 
before a wildly exultant throng: 

“I believe that relations between 
Germany and France will definitely 
improve as a result of the plebiscite 
(which revealed the Saarlanders’ de- 
sire to return to German jurisdic- 
tion.”’) 

Forty new laws for the territory 
have been promulgated by the Reich. 
But the “Aryan clause” will not be 
applied immediately. Plans have 
been made for marketing coal, gas, 
and electricity from the Saar in 
Germany. 

xx«rk 

'TTHE REIGN OF KANG TEH.— 

March 1 was also a celebration 
day in the Far East. In Manchukuo 
there were ceremonial arches and 
parades and flags proclaiming the 
beginning of the second year of the 
reign of Kang Teh—Henry Pu Yi, 
before his elevation to the throne. 
Japanese extraterritorial rights, it 
was announced, will not be ex- 
tinguished yet. 

xx«r* 

((REDIT FOR CHINA.—Dispatches 

from the Far East tell of a pos- 
sible political and economic under- 
standing between China and Japan. 
It would involve, among other 
things, a loan by Japan to China to 
help the latter over a financial 
crisis. 


‘ 


But at Washington on March 1, a 
conference between Acting Secretary 
of State Phillips and the British 
Ambassador Sir Ronald Lindsay, 
indicates that the two governments 
are interested in cooperating to ex- 
tend a loan to China so that it 
would not be compelled to rely on 
Japanese financial sources. The 
powers would like to prevent Japan 


from getting an exclusive hand in 
Chinese financial and economic af- 
fairs. 

x*rk 

PARAGUAY QUITS.—There seems 

to be a disposition on the part 

of nations which are rebuked by the 

League of Nations to retire, bag and 
baggage, from Geneva. 

Paraguay is the latest to join with 


| Japan and Germany in withdrawing 
membership in the League. The 
atin American nation’s action fol- 
lowed upon Geneva’s virtual desig- 
nation of it as the aggressor in the 
Bolivian-Paraguayan war in the 
Gran Chaco, and her raising of an 
embargo on arms against Bolivia 
| and not Paraguay. 
The League’s action now places it 


| 





in the position of being bound by 
the Covenant to invoke sanctions 
against Paraguay. These will not 
be effective without cooperation. 
The United States has indicated by 
its unwillingness to apply an arms 
embargo to one and not to the other 
of the belligerents that it wishes to 
remain neutral. 
P. A. FREDERICK 
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OOLMOTOR 


high in everything but price. 


Gasolene is 





THE PREMIUM-PERFORMING GASOLENE 
that sells at regular prices 





mium. But now Cities Service 
offers you its premium perform- 


It is a 3-feature motor fuel... 
full-firing ... high-test . . . anti- 
knock. Yet, it now sells at the 
price of regular. 

This was not always the case. 
For years KOOLMOTOR sold at 


ance at not a penny extra. 
Test a tankful of big value 
KOOLMOTOR today. Discover 
the skyway thrill it brings to your 
highway drive. Find out why 
thousands of motorists say “it’s 








a 2-cent—yes, even a 3-cent-pre- 
Cities Service Radio Concerts every Friday evening 8 P. M., E.S.T.... WEAF and 35 associated N. B. C. stations 


TEST A TANKFUL 


got everything”. 
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Lene are made 


for your pleasure and for your 


enjoyment... nothing else. 


And when a cigarette 


gives you the enjoyment that 


Chesterfields do there are no 


6¢2 





ifs” “ands” or “buts” about it... 


Saif 


Nothing else 








— they Satisfy ! 
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Mrs. Emily Newell Blair| Chairman of Ways and Means Committee in’ the House 


Newly Named Chairman Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board 


N unusual woman in a difficult job is Mrs. 

Emily Newell Blair, new chairman of the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board, NRA. For upon her 
centers all the protests of housewives who object 
to rising food prices. And of course food prices 
must rise if the farmer producers are to get a 
larger share of the dollar. 

Mrs. Blair faces the problem boldly, insisting 
price increases are only of relative importance if 
consumers enjoy increased purchasing power for 
their dollar under the New Deal. 

Of course profiteering is taboo, she says. More 
than a year ago Mrs. Blair helped formulate an 





Profiteering rather than rising prices is the 
evil to scotch according to the woman 
chosen as champion of the consumers 





NRA policy against that evil, at the same time 
warning the public generally not to be to hasty 
in criticising price increases, not to compare 
them with prices reached at the bottom of the 
depression but with normal prices of 1926-29. 

All her life Mrs. Blair has been interested in 
economic and political questions. A pioneer 
leader in the movement for woman suffrage she 
has been vice chairman of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee and president of Women’s Na- 
tional Democratic Club. During the World War 
she was publicity chairman for the women’s 
committee of the Council for National Defense. 





Ebert K. Burlew 


Holds Several Key Posts in De- 
partment of Interior 


“walking storehouse of Government infor- 

mation” is what colleagues have dubbed 
Ebert K. Burlew, administrative secretary to the 
Secretary of the Interior. And he must sure'y 
deserve the title to face the numerous tasks that 
cross his desk from the various emergency 
services of the Department. 

To begin with as administrative assistant, a 
post he has filled since the regime of Dr. Work 
as Secretary of the Interior, he has supervision 
over more than 10,000 employes of the Depart- 
ment in every State of the Union. 

He also is the budget officer of the Department 
which does a business of billions of dollars a 
And lest idle time might creep upon him 


year. 





With background of quarter of a century in 
Government service this civil officer shoul- 
ders his task in Interior Department 





he fills in as active aid to Secretary Ickes in the 
Public Works Administration, the Oil Administra- 
tion, the soil erosion projects and many other 
activities which have devolved upon the In- 
terior Department with the advent of the New 
Deal. 

A native of Sunbury, Pa., born December 27, 
1885, Mr. Burlew began his Government career 
as a clerk in the War Department and in 1914 was 
transferred to the Post Office Department where 
he won constant promotion until he became con- 
fidential clerk to Postmaster General Will H. 
Hayes and later private secretary to Postmaster 
General Hubert Work. When Dr. Work became 
Secretary of the Interior he took Mr. Burlew 
with him as administrative assistant and in that 
post he has been retained ever since. 
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Robert L. Doughton, a Farmer-banker From North Carolina 


oF {= looks like a Methodist presiding elder who 
has been ‘doctored’ by Princeton or Co- 
lumbia.” 

That’s the way one of his fellow North Caro- 
linians and admirers described “the Honorable 
Farmer Bob” Doughton, Chairman of the im- 
portant Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives and one of the liaison 
men between the President and the Congress. 

Mr. Doughton isn’t a Methodist. He’s a Bap- 
tist. He is a farmer but he’s also a banker and 
he works at both when he isn’t in Washington. 
He doesn’t keep banker’s hours however. When 
his force reaches the little office on the fourth 
floor of the new House Office Building he has 
two hours work done. He leaves when he’s 
through which may be six o’clock or later. 


FROM THE CAROLINA HILLS 

For the first 50 years or so of his life Mr. 
Doughton held no elective office but he managed 
to find time for an active interest in his com- 
munity which is deep in ‘the Carolina hills. 
Laurel Springs, N. C., is still his home. On his 
parents’ farm, near there, he was born. His 
father, wounded in the War between the States, 
died when he was a grown boy; his mother, alive 
until a short time ago, was keenly active to her 
last hours, interested in the day’s mail and the 
daily newspaper to the last. 

Inheriting some iand from his father the boy 
started off for himself gradually acquiring more 
until he became a livestock raiser and farmer, 
entered into business, and finally became presi- 
dent of a bank. 

He has described himself as a horse-trader 
and there are many tales that have grown up 
about his astuteness that, if a little embellished 
with repetition, are not doubted by those who 
have watched his steady advancement in Con- 


gress. He entered under a Republican regime— 


| President Taft’s to be exact—accepted minor 


| 


committee appointments but rose rapidly to the 
head one of the most important bodies in the 
House. 


One of the horse-trader stories is this: After 


disposing of the animals he had intended to sell 
he was made a very attractive offer for the one 
he was riding—his own saddle horse. Done. He 
took the money, turned over the bridle, took the 
saddle under his arm and walked back, 70 miles 
says tradition, under his own power. 

The favorite tale, however, is the one about 
the man who bought a team from Mr. Doughton 
and later wrote that he didn’t think the span was 
worth the $800 he had agreed to pay and wouldn’t 
pay it. The deal had been negotiated at a distance 
and the principals had never met. So one day 
Mr. Doughton dropped in at the farm and said 
he wanted to look over a good team. The man 
showed several but none seemed to suit Mr. 
Doughton. “All, right,” said the man, “I’ll show 
you the best pair you ever saw in your life.” 
He brought out the horses recently acquired from 
Mr. Doughton but still unpaid for. And what 
might they be worth? Well, considerably over 
$300. 

Mr. Doughton introduced himself and didn’t 
have much trouble in collecting. 


POPULAR WITH VOTERS 


There doesn’t seem to have been any deep 
laid plan for a political career in the farmer- 
boy’s mind when he began life among the ox- 
carts and handlooms of those early days that 
followed the war in the South. Nor yet, when 
he had acquired his own acres, entered into the 
business life of the community. He was chosen 
member of the State Board of Agriculture and 
served on the Prison Board. 

Then one day it was decided to run him for 
State Senator. He was elected and served for a 
term. Congress was next. But there was a sort 
of unwritten law in his district that one term 
was all a man could expect and Republicans and 
Democrats had always swapped turns. 

But Mr. Doughton changed all that. Or at 
least his constituenfs did. When he had served 
his term in the Sixty-second Congress, instead 
of retiring him as had been the custom, the 
voters sent him right back again and they have 
been doing it ever since. By the time he came 


up for the Seventy-third Congress he carried 
every county in the district by a large ma- 
jority. The same thing happened last time. 


MAY BE GOVERNOR NEXT 

Now, it is whispered the folks back home have 
another idea up their sleeves. Some of them, 
at least, are thinking about bringing him home 
and sending him to the Governor’s Mansion for 
a change. 

There isn’t any question that Mr. Doughton 
likes his job in Washington. But it’s equally true 
that when the session is over he hies himself 
back to his Carolina hills and enjoys life there. 
His daughter, who ought to know for she keeps 
an eye on his affairs, political and personal, 
Says she can’t remember when he has had as 
much as three days vacation. Because back 
home he’s deep in banking, farming and kindred 
matters. 

While in Washington Mr. Doughton is a tire- 
less listener to what’s going on the floor of the 
House although he doesn’t go in much for ad- 
dressing the chair and the nation. When he has 
something to say, however, he says it. One oc- 
casion was the sales-tax fight in 1932. He made 
a lot of people sit up and take notice then for he 
went after that measure with all the vim and 
vehemence that were behind his axe strokes in 
earlier days. He learned to put his hand to bull- 
tongued plow and he didn’t lay it aside in this 
job until the opposition was plowed under. 


JUDGE OF MEN 


Around the Capitol he has the reputation of 
being as a good judge of men as he is of horses. 
He’s easy to talk to, likes a good story and can 
size up human as well as horse flesh while he is 
telling one. He is a warm friend to Speaker 
Brynes, of Tennessee. On his wall is a picture of 
Champ Clark; Claude Kitchen, Oscar Underwood 
are other stalwarts of the past with whom he has 
worked and seen go. Unless the home folks need 
himemore it is likely that Washington will see his 
familiar six-foot figure at many a committee 
meeting to come and that his quiet counsel will 
play its part in the writing of daily history. 

















Gen. Robert E. Wood 


Adviser on Business Problems for 
Administration 


HERE’S a story of achievement in every chap- 
ter of the life of Brigadier General Robert 
E. Wood, war hero, captain of industry and a 
business adviser of the present Administration. 
Thirty-five years ago, General Wood was in 
the Philippines, a lieutenant of cavalry. Trans- 
ferred to the Panama Canal Zone, he became 
chief quartermaster and a director of the Pan- 
ama Railroad, 1905-15, while the Canal was being 
constructed. 


Going into the World War as a colonel, he 


won the rank of brigadier general and served as 

Acting Quartermaster General of the Army. 
For 20 years since, he has been directing large 

industrial enterprises. 


First for two years he was 


Successful in war and successful in business 
General Wood is drafted to advise nation 
on the spending of four billion dollars 





assistant to the president of the General Asphalt 
Company. From 1919 to 1924 he was vice presi- 
dent of Montgomery Ward & Company at Chi- 
cago. Then he became a vice president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chicago, and has 
been its president since 1928. 

General Wood also has served as director of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad and 
of ‘two Chicago banks. 

A year and a half ago, General Wood joined 
the group named by the Administration to act 
as the Business Advisory and Planning Council 
for the Department of Commerce. 

He has just been named chairman of a special 
committee of the Council to advise the Govern- 
ment in the allocation of public works projects 
in the pending work relief bill. 





Dr. William E. Dunn 


Assistant Director of the Com- 
merce Bureau 


ELDOM has a man been picked for a task 

which requires wide experience who more aptly 
fills the bill than Dr. William Edward Dunn who 
has been named assistant director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The mandate laid upon him is to promote 
American trade. And to do that he must super- 
vise the field offices of the bureau in this coun- 
try and abroad and there are 182 trade go-getters 
in those offices. 

For a man so comparatively young (he was 
born at Sulphur Springs, Texas in 1888) he has 
packed a tremendous amount of experience in a 
score or so of years. He began as a college pro- 


. 





Commerce os J Photo. 

To promote American trade at home and 

abroad Dr. Dunn brings to the task unusual 

experience both at home and in Latin America 
| 


fessor and since has been in the banking busi- 
ness in New York, export manager for a hard- 
ware company, a trade commissioner at Lima, 
Peru, and the dean of the National School of 
Commerce in that city. 

Ten years ago he was director general of in- 
ternal revenue for the Republic of Haiti and later 
financial adviser for the Dominican Republic. 
Both jobs required a knowledge of finance and 
much else. In the war he served in the Navy. 
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b hsb a dash of Spring and then a 

whiff of Winter again. But the 
dash of Spring was enough to bring 
pre-Easter clothes into bloom for 
about 48 hours. A glimpse of them 
reveals the fact that navy blue and 
dark, yet bright, green find favor in 
Washington. 

For evening wear, as was proved 
by various social functions includ- 
ing the Army and Navy reception at 
the White House, Washington ladies 
incline toward powder blue, pink, 
white and apricot—with long trains. 
At the reception given by the Con- 
gressional Club to Speaker Joseph 
W. Byrns and his wife, Mrs. Byrns 
wore pink satin and the gown had a 
train, of course. 

x * * 

EARLY MARCH LION 
ANP DID Winter return! It zip- 

ped out of the West, sending the 
temperature down in half a dozen 
hours from the coatless to the over- 
coat degrees and bringing a thick 
fall of snow to discourage the rash 
hyacinth buds. Patches of grass on 
the White House lawn, however, 
showed brilliant emerald through 
the snow next day. 

xe 

FRANCES PERKINS’ NEW HAT 

VERY much modified tricorne 

now graces the head of Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor. She 
wore the new type of hat at the 
dedication last week of the magnifi- 
cent new Department of Labor 
Building. The hat is a happy blend 
of beret and tam, with the three 























tricorne angles rounded, softened, 
but present. 
x*re 

‘THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH’ 

LL THE more precious because of 

crossed-out lines, interlineations 
and blots, the manuscript of “The 
Village Blacksmith” in Longfellow’s 
handwriting—bought last week by 
Frank J. Hogan of Washington, at- 
torney for Andrew Mellon—shows 
the better second thoughts of the 
poet. For example, Longfellow first 
wrote: “And the muscles of his 
brawny arms, are hard as iron 
bands”. Realizing that “are hard” 
was not euphonious, he scratched 
out the adjective and in his clear, 
vertical penmanship substituted 
“strong”. 


xk 
GAYETY BEFORE LENT 
N THESE pre-Lenten days the so- 
cial events crowd thick and fast. 
The cavalry show at Fort Myer, with 
its expert horsemanship, was one 


outstanding event of the week 
which most of official Washington 
attended. 


Three official teas came on the 
same afternoon: That of Mrs. Dan- 
iel C. Roper, wife of the Secretary 
of Commerce; who was assisted in 
receiving by Mrs. John Nance Gar- 
ner, wife of the Vice President; that 
of Mrs. Joseph Byrns, wife of the 
Speaker of the House; and that of 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor. 

As Secretary of Labor, Miss Per- 
kins must carry both the profes- 
sional and social duties; the other 
members of the Cabinet have wives 
who give the tea parties. 

x*ek 
IN HIGH SOCIAL CIRCLES 

HERE was also a list of a dozen 

affairs which the First Lady gave 
or attended, beside entertaining at | 
the White House Amelia Earhart | 
and going to the lunch given for 
Miss Earhart by the National Geo- 
graphic Society. Other high points 
of the week were the luncheon given 
for Mrs. John Nance Garner by Mrs. 
Alben W. Barkley, wife of the Sen- | 
ator from Kentucky; the luncheons | 
given for Mrs. Cordell Hull, wife of 
the Secretary of State, by Madame 
Wilhelm Munthe de Morgenstierne, 
wife of the Minister from Norway 
and by Mrs. Michael MacWhite, wife 
of the Minister of the Irish Free 
State; and the dinner given for the 
Secretary of the Treasury and Mrs. 
Henry A. Morgenthau, Jr., by the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury 
and Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Coolidge. 





x*x*rk 
HOW TO NAME THE BABY 
F THE Old Lady Who Lives In a 
Shoe is ever in a quandary as to 
the naming of her children, all she 
has to do is to send a note to Uncle 
Sam and explain her difficulty. By | 
return post she would receive with- 
out cost a long list of boys’ and 
girls’ names suitable for christening. | 
It’s an old Children’s Bureau cus- 
tom, this child-naming _ service. 
When the Bureau was created in | 
1912, letters began to pour in ask- 
ing help in the naming of children. | 
Obligingly, the Bureau offered sug- 
gestions. Soon the task reached 
such proportions that a way out had 
to be found. The Bureau had a list 
of names of boys and girls compiled. | 
This was mimeographed, and ever 
since, whenever distrait parents 
ask Uncle Sam to name its child, the 
Bureau politely mails the list with 
the suggestion that the parents pick 
one of their own from the list. 




















New Deal Birthday 


LONG and oratorical are the com- 
ments that greet the New Deal on 
its second birthday anniversary. 

Advocates find the opportunity to 
heap glowing words of praise upon it. 
Critics hail the occasion to hurl sear- 
ing charges of opprobrium. And both 
appeal to the public for judgment. 

Whatever the final verdict, present 
opinion on the first two years of the 
New Deal is unanimous on one point. 
And that point may be summed up in 
the word “dramatic.” 

Vivid indeed are the memories of 
March 4, 1933. A country tormented 
by the caprice of economic fate, had 
turned to a new leader for guidance 
and inspiration. And the new leader 
sought to merit that faith. 

On the inaugural stand (top photo) 
he smiled assurance, and in a brief but 
vigorous address pledged his adminis- 
tration to the achievement of recov- 
ery from the depression and of a new 
deal in social justice. 

CALMING A PANIC 

Coming into power at the most criti- 
cal moment of a great financial crisis, 
he ordered a nation-wide banking 
holiday (second photo), during which 
he arranged for the reopening of 
relatively sound institutions. 

The spirit of the panic quieted, 
President Roosevelt took prompt ad- 
vantage of the changed mood and 
submitted to Congress a rapid series 
of measures. 

Within three months there were re- 
turned to him, embellished with a 
Congress “O. K.,” measures that pro- 
foundly altered the status of Ameri- 
can banking, investment and agricul- 
ture. 

Among these were the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, the Farm Mortgage 
and Home Owners Loan Acts, the Se- 
curities Act, the law creating the Ten 
nessee Valley Authority, and the 
Banking Act of 1933, which segregated 
investment and deposit banking and 
established deposit insurance. 

These laws, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Agricultural Act, were es- 
sentially reform measures. 

The Administration felt that the 
maladjustment between prices and 
the burden of debt was the chief 
handicap to recovery, and in an at- 
tempt partially to correct this the Ad- 
ministration suspended the gold 
standard. 

Then, after the failure of numerous 
conferences with foreign governments, 
the Administration directed its atten- 
tion more fully to domestic problems. 


ADVENT BLUE EAGLE 

The National Industrial Recovery 
Act, under which the NRA and the 
PWA were created, formed the focal 
point. A campaign reminiscent of 
war days, with placards in millions of 
windows and parades on the streets 
(third photo), brought the Blue Eagle 
to the attention of everyone. 

As the NRA and PWA was getting 
under way, the Government took over 
the administration of public relief, 
and then began the purchase of gold 
which eventually brought the Admin- 
istration to revaluation of the gold 
dollar and the nationalization of gold. 

In the meantime the States rati- 
fied the 2lst Amendment, repealing 
prohibition (fourth photo), and the 
Government resumed diplomatic re- 
lations with Russia. 

The second year of the Administra- 
tion found the Administration still 
pressing for reforms and for further 
recovery measures. Congress again 
acquiesced, granting the President 
powers over the tariff, setting up 
among others, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, and granting the 
Government control over stock ex- 
changes. 

With the passage in the Spring of 
the cotton control bill, the Govern- 
ment launched a crop adjustment 
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| A Plan to ‘Swap’ Personnel | 


Government officials exchanging 
places with men and women in pri- 
vate industry for brief intervals! 

This is a suggestion by Secretary 


of Commerce Roper tw give business 
men and Government officials a 
common viewpoint in working out 
the interrelated problems ' 

To adopt such a plan, in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary, would afford 


| “the Government needed, up-to-date 
business experience and knowledge,” 
and, on the other hand, quicken “ap- 
preciation among business men of 
the problems confronting the Gov- 
ernment.” 








campaign for the second year. Fields 
of cotton were plowed under (fifth 
photo) and the acreage of all major 
crops was greatly restricted. 


TROUBLES IN 1934 

Summer, however, saw the Admin- 
istration with many unlooked-for 
problems on its hands. A drought 
came near wrecking the farm pro- 
gram, forcing the Administration in- 
to heavy purchases of farm products 
which were diverted for relief pur- 
poses. Workers in a number of in- 
dustries resorted to strikes, (bottom 
photo) which threatened for a while 
to sabotage the whole recovery pro- 
gram. 

With the turn of the year, however, 
new problems arose. Relief needs re- 
corded a new high, the NRA appeared 
to be in distress, Congress began to 
balk, and while the Supreme Court 
afforded the Administration a hollow 
victory, the lower courts administered 
defeat after defeat. Unemployment 
continued at a high level and treasury 








deficits continued to pile up. 

All in all, the events of the past two 
years have been of momentous im- 
portance. The nation wonders, what 
next? 


oe 


Labor Troubles Threaten Recovery 


—Photos by Wide World and Underwood & Underwood ALLAN SHERMAN 
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Now Heinz makes 
Cream of Spinach Soup 


“AND IT’S GRAND? 


When spinach is made delightful, that’s news! The 
Heinz chefs, who work delicious wonders with the 
simplest sort of foods, have done it again. This new 
Heinz Cream of Spinach Soup is nothing short of 
It is piquant, charming, salubrious, 
sublime! (Imagine such adjectives for spinach. You 
can’t! But taste this soup for yourself!) 


No use to tell you how Heinz does the trick. No use 
to explain how the spinach is rushed fresh from the 
thoroughly washed, steam-cooked, then 
combined with rich cream (thicker than whipping 
cream!) and delicately seasoned and carefully sim- 
mered. No use—you won't believe spinach can taste 
so good till you sip this soup for yourself. 


Think how your family will thrill to a new Heinz 
Soup delight. Think what a boon this soup will be 
- Rush quick to your grocer’s! 


You can buy Heinz soups without worry or doubt. 
They come complete, ready to serve—you need 
not add a thing. After we complete each soup 
we taste it to be sure it's right. We know Heinz 
soup is right and so we guarantee it: Your money 
back if it isn’t the finest soup you ever tasted! 





home- 
style 











*FOR LENT: 


7 Heinz soups (marked*) 
are made with no meat or 
meat stock. Each is delight- 
ful, nourishing and a help 
in planning Lenten menus. 











SOUPS 


EIGHTEEN KINDS— 
Bean Soup Gumbo Creole *Cream of Mushroom 
Onion Soup Clam Chowder *Cream of Oyster 
Consommé Scotch Broth *Cream of Asparagus 
Pepper Pot Mock Turtle *Cream of Green Pea 
Noodle Soup Vegetable *Cream of Celery 
Beef Broth *Cream of Spinach ‘*Cream of Tomato 
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These Heinz Beans have 





BUEN 


THE REAL OLD 
BOS 1 KE 9 N; 


.., 


your grocer’s. 


oven- 
baked 





Lenten meal. 





*FOR LENT: 


Heinz oven-baked Beans, 
vegetarian style, are the 
same good beans baked 
the same good way, but 
without meat. A grand 








JOSEPHINE GIBSON! 


OOK BACK on your childhood days, when 
your youthful appetite was in flower 
and the feast of feasts was Boston-baked 

beans. Recall how they thrilled your nostrils 

as you dashed in from play, how deliciously 
they comforted you as you ate. 


Such beans are these — Heinz oven-baked 
Beans, Boston style—with the same old rich 
aroma, the same true Boston taste. For 
Heinz prepares them as Grandmother did, 
picking them over carefully, washing them 
well, soaking them for hours in cold water, 
then baking them thoroughly in dry oven 
heat. Heinz cooks into them a thrilling sweet 
molasses sauce and garnishes them with 
squares of juicy pork. 


Broadcasting new recipes Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday mornings. Tune in for sure! 
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Truly here, ready to heat and serve, are the 
Boston-baked beans of cherished memory. 
Serve them, and observe the warm way 
they are welcomed. In yellow-labeled tins at 


BISANS 


4 VARIETIES— 


With pork and molasses sauce—Boston style. 
With pork and tomato sauce. 

*With tomato sauce but no pork—vegetarian style. 
Red kidney beans with sweet sauce. 


WMAL 10 a. m. 
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Majority of Papers 
Favor Relief Bill 


PRESIDENT’S SPENDING PROGRAM 
PREFERRED BY 59 PER CENT 
OF EDITORS 








Newspaper comment on the contro- 
versy over the Work-Relief Bill centers 
largely on the necessity for such a 
measure. 

Press utterances representing the 
thought of every section of the country 
divide in these proportions: In favor of 
the President's general plan for spending 
of four or five billions, 59 per cent; 
against such spending, 41 per cent. 

The power of the President over Con- 
gress, and his standing with the country, 
are subjects of discussion; 


IVALRY between the dole principle and the 

Administration purpose to pay wages in made 
work, emerges from the debate over the Work- 
Relief Bill. 

Seeking to analyze this rivalry, the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Gazette (Ind.) declares that “it must be 
remembered that there are many members of the 
Senate who * * * would much rather see the 
Government continue to care for the unemployed 
on an out-and-out dole basis.” 

In opposition to this view, the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin (Rep.) argues that, “as an 
emergency measure, adjusted to existing condi- 
tions, the original bill offered reasonable possi- 
bilities for betterment of those conditions, and 
is better by far than an indefinitely continued 
distribution of the dole. 


PRIME NEED IS RELIEF 


Demand for adequate relief and protest against 
delay comes from the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune (Dem.), the Kansas City Times (Ind.), 
the Davenport (Iowa) Daily Times (Ind.), the 
Owensboro (Ky.) Messenger (Dem.), the Winston- 
Salem (N. C.) Journal (Dem.), and Long Beach 
(Calif.) Press-Telegram (Rep.). 

The Newport News (Va.) Daily Press (Ind.) 
holds that “continued Government priming is 
necessary.” The Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 
(Dem.) visions some messages from home, to 
Senators, “couched in language that savors of 
vitriol.” 


BACK HOME PRESSURE 


The San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.) finds evi- 
dence of “popular acquiescence in the assump- 
tion of power by the President, because of the 
fear of what Congress may do.” 

The New Bedford (Mass.) Mercury (Rep.) ad- 
vises that “it is up to the people of the country to 
let their legislators know that a united public 
sentiment is behind the President.” 

A different reference to public sentiment is 
made by the Roanoke (Va.) World-News (Dem.), 
with the suggestion that Congress “needs to get 
something of the point of view of the folks back 
home.” That paper argues: 

“The legislators need to hear from those who 
employ people and who would employ others if 


the uncertainties as to future governmental poli- - 


cies were removed. 3 

“The Government can take care of the needy 
as an emergency, but it cannot go on spending 
more than twice as much as it takes in for an in- 
definite period. 

“The emergency spending will have accom- 
plished little if at the same time fear for the fu- 
ture legislation so disheartens and discourages 
employers as to make it impossible for them to 
add to their pay rolls.” 


SENATOR BYRD’S STAND 


Indorsement is given by the Richmond (Va.) 
News Leader (Dem.) to the dissent of Senator 
Byrd of Virginia “from the bulk and methods 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘work-relief’ program.” The 
News Leader concludes: 

“There are thoughtful people in Virginia who 
will not be deceived. They will be careful to dis- 
tinguish between political liberalism and fiscal 
conservatism, and they will not make the mis- 
take of assuming that the Senators are lacking 
in sympathy for human distress because these 
two men believe in sound finance.” 


BILLIONS FOR WHAT? 

“Five billions for what?” asks the Providence 
Journal (Ind.), and that paper makes the reply: 

“To adhere to a mistaken policy? To cling toa 
relief campaign that produces not the greatest 
amount of aid for the least money, but rather 
the reverse? To increase political opportunity 
and to decrease economic opportunity? To wink 
at consolidation of legislative and executive 
functions in defiance of our best experience and 
our constitutional inhibition? To intensify 
rather than remove the need for relief?” 


WARNING TO CONGRESS 


“Hardly had the Senate registered its inde- 
pendence on this test of strength,” asserts the 
Akron Beacon Journal (Ind.), “ere both Houses 
of Congress had a more than implied certificate 
from the Supreme Court in the gold clause and 
Texas oil cases that it will do well to stand upon 
its own sovereignty and independence as a co- 
ordinate branch of government. 

“If this means better considered Icgislation, 
and less rubber stamping of bureaucratic man- 
dates from the executive branch, the general 
public interest will not suffer.” 

The San Antonio (Tex.) Express (Dem.), con- 
tends that “Congress should do something about 
rehabilitation, of course, but it should make sure 
that its acts will stand a court test.” 
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Cartoonist Hutton in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
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NRA Investigation 
Generally Approved 











Investigation of the NRA by the Sen- 
ate is believed probably beneficial by 78 
per cent of the newspapers which have 
commented on the sbject. The remaining 
22 per cent take the position that an in- 
quiry is not needed. 


(CHIEF COMPLAINT in Congress against the 
NRA is that it works out in favor of large 
business and is unjust to small concerns. 

The Kansas City Star (Ind.) believes “many 
small businesses have become victims” while the 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.) finds “no pos- 
sibility of reconciling the codes and the anti- 
trust laws” 

In defense of the NRA, the Miami (Fla.) Her- 
ald (Ind.) argues that the public should remem- 
ber that “social and economic injustices can- 
not be abated entirely by legislation.” 


Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors on Various Events of the Day 


A Chatter Exciting Color 
The more it’s discussed, the more apparent it 
becomes that the pink slip for the income tax 
succeeds in making the taxpayer see red.—New 
York Sun. 


* * * 


“Calling All Cultivators!” 

Farmers in Ohio, a news item says, are install- 
ing radios on their cultivating machines. Can’t 
you just see Secretary Wallace in Washington 
saying “Calling all cultivators, calling all culti- 
vators?”—Boston Transcript. 


* * Ok 


Just a Lost Ball 
Many spectators, and even some of the players, 
in this governmental football game, don’t seem 
to be keeping their eyes on the ball. The ball 
is Idle Labor and the goal is Work.—Geneva 
(N. Y.) Times. 


* * * 


Security for New Deal 
Escaped Oklahoma prisoner, at liberty nine 
days, has surrendered with the plea that he 
wants to go back and finish his time. The New 
Deal lacks universal appeal.—Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin. 


Why Is a Kentucky Colonel? 

As we understand it, the main qualification for 
a Kentucky colonel is that he (or she) possess a 
thirst and a _ corkscrew.—Shreveport (La.) 
Journal. 


Certified Golf Green Experts 
Colleges keep pace with the needs of the day. 
The New Jersey College of Agriculture, at Rut- 
gers University, has just issued certificates to 22 
persons who have completed a course in the cre- 











Cartoonist Talburt in the Buffalo Times 
Another Plowing Under 











ation and maintenance of golf greens.—Williams- 
port (Pa.) Sun. 
* * * 
1932 Platform! What Did It Say? 

People can forget a lot in a hundred years. 
Take the 1932 Democratic platform. It was ac- 
cepted 100 per cent by the nominee when it came 
from the foundry. And who remembers it now? 
—Toledo Blade. 


ee ee 


The Ravages of Time 
How things change. Two years ago we couldn’t 
recognize Russia and now we can’t recognize 
America.—Minneapolis Star. 


*x* * * 


Long-term Contests 
Bets are on as to what will finish first—the 
Bolivia-Paraguay war or NRA reorganization. 
But we won’t make bets our grandchildren might 
have to collect.—Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot. 


* * * 


Just in Time for Page One 
Wary Willie wonders whether the Supreme 
Court kept an eye on New Jersey when timing 
its gold clause decision—New Haven (Conn.) 
Journal-Courier. 
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Editor’s Note—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of maximum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 
so marked. 


Regulate, Not Confiscate 
Sir:—If the holding companies 
need regulation, regulate them, but 
do not destroy them. * * * It would 
be an outrage if the Government 
should “eradicate” them, as the poli- 
ticians seem to desire. The poli- 
ticians rode the railroads into bank- 
ruptcy, and now they are trying to 
put the holding companies there. 
Atlanta, Ga. T. C. ADAMS. 
xk 
The Personal Element 
Sir:—Re holding company legisla- 
tion, are you so sure that the imper- 
sonal chain banks, impersonal chain 
stores, impersolial cumbersome large 
corporations, and “big business” are 
not the trouble with our country to- 
day and that the personal element 
in business and politics and smaller 
corporations and single personal 
banking units is our need? Personal 
responsibility and personal ethics 
are so lacking in “big business.” 
GU YON L. C. EARLE 
Forest Hills, L. I. 
x*** 
Gold Policy Ethics 
Sir:—There is an old adage, “Don’t 
try to get something for nothing.” 
Has the Government disproved it? 
It boasts it has gained $2,800,000,000 
through devaluation of the dollar 
and says our dollar is still the same 
dollar it was before the devaluation. 
But devaluation infers a loss in the 
dollar. That being so, who is actually 
suffering that loss? * * * From whom 


has the Government taken the $2,- 


800,000,000? Did the Government 
actually get something for nothing 
through devaluation? Are we now 
richer or wiser—or neither? 

Another question following closely: 
Is Uncle Sam bankrupt? The Su- 
preme Court says Congress cannot 
repudiate gold bond obligations, 
neither can bondholders sue for pay- 
ment in gold, because the Court of 
Claims will not receive their suits— 
a nice suggestion how to evade obli- 
gations. 


When an ordinary debtor becomes 
hopelessly in debt he is declared a 
bankrupt and he takes advantage of 
the bankruptcy law. Has Uncle Sam 
become bankrupt and for that 
reason is not required to meet his 
obligations? What a compromising 
of conscience! One wonders how any 
government can investigate men for 
tax evasion and for other crooked- 
ness end dishonestly, when it is so 
unethical in its own dealing with the 
people whom it professes to protect. 

APPRECIATIVE READER. 
Loganville, Pa. 
x** 
Terminal Facilities Lacking 

Sir:—I am heartily in favor of 
many of the policies of the New 
Deal but disapprove the policy of 
the Dealists of withholding their 
ultimate objectives. This aggravates 
the state of mind of many in busi- 
ness and prevents desired expan- 
sion. J. ARTHUR PETTY. 
Oakland, Calif. 

Ss = 2 
Recovery First 

Sir:—Work relief will cost four 
billion, money relief two billion. Bet- 
ter to have the dole and as‘soon as 
possible a real job than an unreal 
job that delays the coming of a real 
one. Give relief and bring reform 
in ways that do not hinder recovery. 
Quincy, Mass. DELCEVARE KING. 

x*x«we 
Old-timer’s Misgivings 

Sir:—I am an oid man standing 
on the side to watch the procession 
pass. And it certainly is a cock- 
eyed horde. Sometimes I think if 
the leader would sound off less and 
look at the ground at times instead 
of the blue sky all of the time we 
all, anyway our_ grandchildren, 
would have the promise of faring 
much better. 

I cast my first vote for James G. 
Blaine. Never since that election 
has government been such a mess. 
I approach the dial of the radio with 
the utmost caution. * * * Propa- 
ganda! Propaganda! «Propaganda! 

There should be a revival of the 
ethics of government. There ap- 
pears to be a deplorable lack of 
moral fibre in very high places. * * * 
It does seem to me our country has 
received a terrible beating ethically, 
physically, spiritually. 


If the master is responsible for the 
acts of his servants in law then he 
who assumes supreme power should 
be held responsible. To me the 
President appears to be the most de- 
structive President ever to have held 
the chair. * * * and I liked him well 
enough in 1932 to leave a life-time 
allegiance to vote for him. * * * 

You would be surprised if you 
were in a position to go unnoticed 
among the “common people,” es- 
pecially in a city of large manufac- 
turing population, and observe and 
“feel” the rising tide of resentment 
against the President. * * * 

They are charging him openly 
with seeking an unheard-of cam- 
paign fund with which to influence 
the next two elections. People are 
not fooled. The breeze that top- 
pled Hoover was but a Summer 
zephyr to what this Administration 
is gathering for itself. 

FRED F. THOMAS. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

xk 
Dakota Townsendism 

Sir:—Ten thousand people in this 
city signed Townsend petitions and 
we have but 16,000 voters. Do your 
own guessing as to what will hap- 
pen to those in Congress from this 
locality who oppose the Townsend 
Pension Plan. J. T. SANDERS. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

xk 
Judicial Preview 

Sir:—I. have tried through two 
different Senators to have an 
amendment proposed that would 
really safeguard the Constitution. 
* * * Why not propose that all legis- 
lation, all bills,,.be sent to the Su- 
preme Court after their passage by 
House and Senate, before they be- 
come law? 

WILLIAM D. KIMBALL. 
Chicago, Ill. 
xx«rk 
Thirty-Hour-Week 

Sir:—Great hardship has been 
caused salary and wage earners by 
the New Dea. Living costs are 
higher but incomes in many cases 
much less because of fewer hours 
per week. 

If a 30-hour week is forced on us 
it will end all chance of recovery. 
Costs and therefore selling prices 


of food and clothing will be in- 
creased and consumption lowered. 

Some seem to forget (or never 
knew) that it is consumption that 
increases employment. 

GRACE COLLINGWOOD 
Durham, N. C. 
o£. + 
A Widow’s Savings 

Sir:—I am glad to see you taking 
a stand against the destruction of 
the utility and holding companies. 
* * * The President’s attack on them 
is unwarranted and unjust. 

I, like many other old women (I 
am 70) invested most of my hus- 
band’s life insurance money in 
stocks (utility, air lines and hold- 
ing company) and am now on the 
verge of losing all I have. I beg you 
to do all you can to save these forms 
of business from entire loss. 

Wichita Falls, Tex. MRS. H. M. 

x*rk 
Managed Universe 

Sir:—Was very much interested 
in the electrical switchboard on 
front page of your Feb. 16th issue. 
Am just wondering how soon the 
Administration will add a few re- 
mote control switches to its panel 
board, to operate the sun, moon and 
stars, so we can have “managed” 
seasons, weather, heat and cold, 
moisture, etc. We are specially in- 
terested in moisture out here. If this 
little matter has been overlooked, 
will you kindiy call it to the atten- 
tion of the “Brain Trust.” 

WILBUR L. BURGESS. 

Omaha, Neb. 

xe 
“Slavery and Starvation” 

Sir:—Your idea of democracy is 
slavery and starvation under the 
present capitalistic system. As Pres- 
ident Roosevelt does not agree witi 
that, naturally you are against him. 
I hope you lose in your battle against 
him. God bless him! 

N. BALIKOV. 

Chicago, Ill. 

xe 
Crepe-Draped Constitution 

Sir:—I wish to say amen to every- 
thing you said in your editorial, 
“Farewell to Washington.” Fare- 
well it is. I have hung crepe over a 
copy of the Constitution hanging in 
my Office. C. M. JANSKY. 
Madison, Wis. 





New Deal’s Defeats 


Viewed as Serious 


COURT RULINGS ON TVA AND NRA 
ARE SEVERE CHECK TO POLI- 
CIES, EDITORS BELIEVE 











Adverse decisions in the lower Fed- 
eral courts in the TVA power case and 
the Weirton labor case, are viewed by 81 
per cent of representative papers com- 
menting as a serious check to Roosevelt 
policies. Nineteen per cent of the com- 
mentators view the check as temporary. 


GOCIALISTIC tendencies of the Government 

are condemned in editorials which see seri- 
ous obstacles placed by Federal Judge Grubb, of 
Alabama, in the way of the success of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

The judge ruled in effect that Government 
competition with private business in the sale of 
power is unconstitutional and that Government 
loans may not be made to municipalities to 
further such traffic. 

Much of the debate centers around the ruling 
that “the Government may dispose of surplus 
energy generated for the purposes of navigation, 
national defense and flood control,” while the 
general effect is seen to be a setback for the 
announced policy of establishing “yardsticks” for 
electric rates. 


WIDE SCOPE OF EFFECTS 

“The immediate question,” in the opinion of 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union (Ind.), “is 
the extent to which this decision will hamper 
TVA’s plans in other parts of Tennessee Valley. 
The ultimate issue is much wider, involving the 
right of the Government to operate a power 
transmission system in cases where power de- 
velopment is clearly the main objective of a 
Federal project.” 

“Whatever the Supreme Court may later find 
in the case,” according to the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce (Ind.), “it still stands clear that 
the Valley Authority is not planinng the sale of 
surplus power but power generated for sale.” 

The matter is referred to by the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin (Rep.) as “approaching the 
question whether the Federal Government, under 
the Constitution, may set up a socialistic State, 
or how far it may go in the approach to such an 
enterprise.” 

The Bulletin concludes that “it is wholly pos- 
sible the ruling by Judge Grubb, focussing a dis- 
cussion which has been going on ever since the 
beginning of the TVA operations, may develop 
the most crucial test of the Roosevelt New Deal 
program.” 


STEP TOWARD SOCIALISM? 

The Newport News (Va.) Daily Press (Ind.) 
also refers to the TVA “as the greatest stride 
toward socialism which has been taken under 














Cartoonist Sweigert in the San Francisco Chronicle 


The Tail That Wags the Deg 











the New Deal, though by no means the only 
one,” while the New York Times (Dem.) advises 
that “the sooner the issue reaches the Supreme 
Court, the better, as there are very large in- 
terests at stake.” 

The Newark (N. J.) Evening News holds that 
“there is a sane middle ground that new large- 
scale electric developments can be a boon to 
thousands, without threatening impoverishment 
to other thousands, investors in good faith.” 


THE WEIRTON CASE 

The Weirton Steel Company case is generally 
referred to as one of the most important tests 
yet made of the constitutionality of Section 7a 
of the Recovery Act. On the decision of Federal 
District Judge Nields, according to the Wall 
Street Journal (Ind.): 

“It cannot be said, of course, that the Weirton 
decision finally settles any part of the heated 
contest for control of collective bargaining rep- 


resentation. But itis pretty nearly certain to 
exert a marked influence upon its further 
course.” 


The case has an effect on the Wagner Labor 
Relations Bill, in the judgment of the New York 
Times (Dem.), which believes it “would be folly 
for the Senate to proceed with that plan until 
the Supreme Court has spoken.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) sees a 
check to “a centralized state regulating industrial 
life”. 

The Philadelphia Record (Dem.) argues that 
“if these decisions are upheld, the President 
should move for abandonment of the NRA and 
immediate enforcement of the Anti-Trust Laws.” 
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NEW DEAL IN COURT: THE ISSUES TO BE DECIDED 


+——— — 


UST what is “interstate com- 

merce?” 

Constitutionally speaking, is the 
term so broad that it will support 
most of the New Deal legislation 
which Congress has enacted? 

That is the question the courts 
of the country are facing. This issue 
has been answered contrarily by the 
lower Federal courts. Last week, 
it was decided in the negative by 
two district courts of the United 
States. 

Very soon this significant prob- 
lem and other important problems 
will be presented to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Upon 
its final determination rests the con- 
tinuance of many of the New Deal 
projects initiated by legislation en- 
acted during the last two years, 
changing the business methods of 
the country. 

The Supreme Court now has pend- 
ing before it four cases, decisions 
in which will undoubtedly clarify 
the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment as contrasted with the regula- 
tory authority of the States. 

In the Constitution there is a pro- 
vision empowering Congress “to reg- 
ulate commerce * * * among the 
several States” and upon that pro- 
vision has been based much of the 
New Deal authority as: 

Under the NRA: To fix wages and 
hours of labor; to require collective 
bargaining between employer and 
employed; to fix prices. 

Under the AAA: To regulate farm 
production and to levy special taxes 
to aid the farmer. 

Under the SEC: To superintend 
the issue of securities and to regu- 
late stock exchanges. 


IN STEEL AND COAL 

Congress’ attempted exercise of 
this power has been challenged in 
hundreds of cases filed in the courts. 

In one of the most important of 
these cases, Judge Nields, of the 
District Court in Delaware, ruled last 
week, in the Weirton Steel Company 
case, that a manufacturing company 
is not engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and therefore it can not be 
compelled by a Federal statute to 
bargain collectively with 175 em- 
ployes. 

In another, the Hart Coal case 
proceeding, Judge Dawson, of the 
District Court at Louisville, Ky., 
ruled last week, the mining of coal 
is not interstate commerce, and 
therefore they may not be subjected 
to NRA requirements as to minimum 
wages and maximum hours of labor 
for employes. 

It is hardly likely that the Weir- 
ton and Hart cases reach the Su- 
preme Court on appeal before the 
usual Summer recess in June. The 
country, however, may not have to 
wait until Fall for the final determi- 
nation by the highest tribunal of the 
constitutionality of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. 


CASES BEFORE COURT 

There is now pending on the 
docket of that Court a case the de- 
cision of which may determine the 
scope of the power of the Federal 
Government under the commerce 
clause to regulate local trade and in- 
dustry. A decision in this case is 
awaited sometime before next June. 

There are three other pivotal 
cases now before the Supreme Court 
which concern the future of the 
NRA, the slum clearance and the 
housing projects, and the railroad 
pension act. There is also a rising 
flood of litigation slowly making its 








way to the Supreme Court which 
concerns nearly every angle of the 
New Deal Legislation. 

A test case that may determine 
the future of the NRA arose in Ala- 
bama where a lumber company was 
indicted for violating code require- 
ments as to wages and labor hours. 

The main question in this case is: 
Must a factory which ships goods 
into another State, forbid its work- 
men to work more hours a week 
than set forth in the NRA code or 
to work at less than the minimum 
hourly wage prescribed. 

The Recovery Act and the lumber 
code, as so sought to be enforced 
in this case, the District Court 
ruled. are invalid because they are 
not germane to the power of Con- 
gress to regulate inte= ‘*e com- 
merce. 

Also because they delcgate legis- 
lative power contrary to the Con- 
stitution. 

Also because they encroach upon 
the powers reserved to the States 
by the Tenth Amendment. 

Also because they take away 
property without due process of law. 

The validity of provisions of an- 
other NRA code is at issue in a case 
known as the Speilman case, relat- 
ing to price fixing under the Motor 
Vehicle retailing trade code. 

The case arises under the New 
York statute, backing up the Federai 
statute governing codes. The code 
provisions involved prescribe a 
method of fixing a maximum trade- 
in allowance for used automobiles 
and prohibit dealers from selling 
below factory list prices. 

The Federal court in New York 
sustained the validity of both State 
and national recovery acts, and also 
the code, including the price fixing 
provisions. 

The questions at issue are: 

Should a man wish to buy a new | 


+ 





Does Interstate Commerce Clause 


Authorize Ramified Federal Activities? 








NIRA COURT SCORE 


’Score-sheet’ on suits aris- 
ing under Title I of National 
Industrial Recovery Act by 
and against the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the District 
Courts of the United States: 

(The suits include those in- 
volving provisions of the statute 
and of codes administered both 
by the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration and the Petroleum 
Administration). 


Suits instituted .....cceceeees 554 
By Government ..sesseeeess 478 
Criminal suits ....e.ee008. 175 
Injunction suits ..... sooes 303 
By private parties ......+++. 76 
Suits dismissed by parties .... 81 
By Government .........++. 68 
By private parties .......... 13 
Suits acted upon by District 
courts ons oaeeeee 260 
Criminal suits decided ...... 43 
Favorable to Government . 36 
(25 pleas of guilty and 4 
pleas of nolo contendere 
were entered in these 
suits). 
Favorable to defendant .. 7 
Injunction suits by Govern- 
ment decided .......... 181 
Favorable to Government.. 151 
(Decrees were entered by 
consent of defendants in 
107 of these suits). 
Against Government .... 30 
Injunction suits by private 
parties decided .......... 36 
Favorable to Government.. 23 
Against Government ...... 13 
Total suits decided .......... 260 
Favorable to Government.. 210 
Against Government ...... 50 
Percentage success of Gov- 
ernment in all cases de- 
EY Skn5cddeseueetes os 808 
Suits Contested 
Total decided ....cccsscvcves 124 
PRPOTOD occ vcccccvccoves 74 
Against Government ...... 50 
Percentage success of Gov- 
ernment in contested 
suits decided 597 
Suits pending .......-.cseee- 213 
Statistics compiled by The United 
States Law Week. of Washington 


from official records 








automobile may the dealer allow 
him more for his old car than the 
price fixed by the automobile 
dealers’ code? 

May the dealer sell him a new 


car at less than the factory list 
price? 
SLUM CLEARANCES 

The land condemnation § case 


arose out of the attempt of the Fed- 
eral Government to condemn four 
blocks in Louisville to build thereon 
low-cost houses included in the 
program of public works. 

The Government alleged the land 
was needed for a “public use and 
purpose.” 

The Federal district court upheld 
the objection of one property owner 
that the Federal Government has 








power under the Constitution to ex- 
ercise the right of “eminent domain” 
only for a public use. And slum 
clearance and building low cost 
houses, it held, are not public uses. 

This question has a nation-wide 
application, for the Federal Govern- 
ment is planning slum clearance 
projects in Chicago and Cleveland 
and contemplates acquiring city 
property under condemnation pro- 
ceedings for many additional proj- 
ects in the near future. 

Should the Federal Governments 
contention .be upheld there would 
follow many problems for, as Judge 
Dawson stated in his opinion, if the 
Government may build to sell homes 
to private citizens does it not have 
likewise the power: 

To acquire farms, improve them 
and sell them to citizens, having 
stocked such farm with livestock 
and tools likewise acquired by con- 
demnation proceedings? 

To condemn and acquire every 
conceivable kind of industry or fac- 
tory, to operate them in competition 
with private industry, or sell or 
lease them to whomsoever the Gov- 
ernment may wish? 

The only other New Deal case now 
on the docket of the Supreme Court 
involves the constitutionality of the 





Railroad Retirement Act, which es- 
tablishes a compulsory retirement 
and the pension system for railroad 
employes. 

The lower court has ruled that 
Congress had no right to enact the 
statute since it applies to all em- 
ployes “making no distinction be- 
tween those engaged in interstate 
commerce and those not engaged.” 

The decision in this case may af- 
fect social security legislation now 
being considered by Congress. 


SET BACK FOR THE TVA 


Another case that affects the Ten- 


nessee Valley Authority will ulti- 
mately come before the Supreme 
Court, though maybe not for 
months. It is the decision of a Fed- 


eral district court in Alabama that 
the TVA has no legal authority to 
sell surplus power generated at its 
plant on the Tennessee River. 

The decision was made orally by 
Judge Grubb at the conclusion of 
arguments of TVA counsel opposing 
the granting of an injunction re- 
straining the TVA from selling power 
to municipalities and on rural 
transmission lines 

At the same time the court made 
permanent an injunction restrain- 
ing fourteen northern Alabama 
towns from negotiating loans with 


with the PWA for the purpose of | 


building municipal electric distri- 
bution systems. 
Because of the new laws enacted 


the last two years, covering nearly 















IT’S HERE! 
(4 MARTIN'S V.V.O. 


As most travelers to Scotland 
Sar, know, this great whisky is con- 
sidered one of the richest treas- 
ures of the Highlands. Every- 
thing about it is—superb! The 
rare pot-still whiskies that 
MARTIN starts with. The 10 
long years of aging for every 
drop. The skill with which these 
whiskies are combined to give 
that incomparable soft, smooth 
mellowness—a true Liqueur 
Scotch. Yet—imported and 
distributed by McKesson— 
MARTIN'S costs no more! 





At the better stores, clubs, hotels—the famous brands 
presented by McKesson exemplify the highest stand- 
ards of Quality. McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York. 


every business interest in the coun- 
try, new legal questions have arisen 
that must be clarified and settled by 
litigation. 

Only a few such problems, and 


those the most urgent, have as yet 
| come before the Supreme Court for 
adjudication. The lower courts are 
swamped with cases embodying 
problems that must be presented to 


the highest court for ultimate de- 
cision, for many of the rulings made 
in the lower Federal courts and in 


é 
| Varlance. 


| the State courts are markedly at 

















These Books Are Free—to the man who asks— 






OU are not alone in asking that. Practically 
every man has seen where knowledge of 
law would have helped his success. The 
structure of business is held together by legal 
relations—and the man who knows law has a 
distinct advantage—for himself and his firm. 

Again, countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance questions, taxes and trust agreements are 
but a few—on each of which you may lose un- 
less you know something of law. 

Again, the study of law, legal training, gives 
you what business prizes highly and rewards 
liberally—a keen analytical mind, the ability 
to judge shrewdly and to act with surety. 

But whether you want law for personal and 


| business values, or whether you intend to pre- 


pare for a bar examination, the same problem 
confronts you. How can you acquire that 
knowledge? 

You can’t go back to school or spend the 


necessary years in a law office. But there is one 


road open to you—home study—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders have 
traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, Disraeli, 
John Marshall, Coolidge—who mastered this 
important subject in hours that otherwise 
would have been wasted. 

It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 
you reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth 
your time and money? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And—most 
important of all—will you really benefit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 

in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction— 

And these paragraphs are written to help 
you answer your questions so far as LaSalle 
law training 1s concerned. Let's get right down 
to facts. 


80,000 Others 
Have Proved It for You 
First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-five years 
more than 80,000 individuals. Some of these 
are now successful lawyers and judges—others 





LaSa.ie Extension University 


Dept. 3348-L, Chicago 


Kindly send me free copies of your iwo booklets, 
“Law Training for Leadership” and “Evidence,” 


are owners of business, presidents and general 
managers, department managers, etc. Their 
names and addresses are readily available for 
your direct investigation. 

Second: Out of this twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in training so many individuals in 
such varying conditions, LaSalle naturally has 

fected the material and methods of teaching 
aw by home study. No matter what your 
situation, your handicap, your education, your 
needs and desires, etc.—we have already 
trained successfully some man in similar cir- 
cumstances, 


A Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was prepared by more than twenty 
law professors—leading teachers in our greatest 
resident law schools—and three lawyers. Five 
of these professors—including the editor-in- 
chief—have been Deans of their schools. One 
of the editors is now president of a great state 
university. Also, among the writers of the 
special lectures are two U. S. Senators, a former 
attorney-general of the U. §., and a Supreme 
Court Justice of the State of New York. 

More, these men—in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. ‘They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
On trains, in spare moments in offices or stores 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. 

Incidentally, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure” is highly valued by lawyers as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and offices it is the 
reference work most used by students and 
lawyers. 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Law Study Interesting 
and Practical 


Fourth: This training is personally applied to 
20 under lawyer-instructors, members of the 

ar who give full time to LaSalle training. 
These men check your work, guide you, and 


How Can I— 


a Business Man— 


Really Learn Law at 


Home? 


instruct you at every step according to your 
own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, dealing with actual legal 
problems. Thus you learn by actually handling 
legal problems, analyzing cases, and making 
definite legal decisions—not by merely memo- 
rizing rules. 

Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 
LaSalle trained men pass the bar examinations 
with high honors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion, provided you can meet the other require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And if you 
are interested in LaSalle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 
—we would like you to read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” In it hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in more money and advance- 
ment. 

_ There is no charge for this book. It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


We Have Answered Your 
Questions—Now Answer Ours 
You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 

of your determination. 

For legal training, with all its fascination 
and values, is no magic wand for the lazy or 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. No other should consider law training 
—or even write us for further information. 

Butif you ARE that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 

This may be the copsrtnaiey you have been 
waiting for. Fill out and mail the coupon today 


—for the information that can open up to you }, 
a 


the success of which you have dreame 


No cost or obligation to your request; Se 
why not?—NOW, _———— 





Name 





Present Position. 





together with full information about your Law 


training—without obligation to me. 


Address... 





LaSalle Extension University 
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biting? Do you know that the bottom 


leaves, trailing the ground, are grimy and 


fore, I sign myself ‘‘Your best friend.” i 


ae 


YOU THE MILDEST SMOKE — 


Maybe you wonder why I appeal more than 
others. ‘Listen. Do you know that the top i 


leaves of a tobacco plant are unripe and 


coarse? I know all that and for that reason I 
I am made from the fragrant, expensive 
center leaves .. . the leaves that give you ‘ 
the mildest, best-tasting smoke. There- : 
by 
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eft-wingers seem “disappointed and dis- 
gusted” with turn of affairs in Wash- 
ington. 
*_*s-* * *€ 
Trouble for alphabetical agencies. 
* * * * © 
The State-line barrier to New Deal plans. 
* * *©* * * 
PWA jobs cost Government $2,000 each. 
™ - * - - 


President agrees to tariff cuts. 
* * x*« * * 


How good is business? 
* * - 7 7 


M®- ROOSEVELT is looking for the road back 
~~ to “normalcy.” 

Two years of experiment and huge spending 
find the New Deal with bigger-than-ever relief 
rolls. 

Congress and the Courts are knocking the wind 
out of one plan after another. 

Hope for further recovery now definitely is 
based on the initiative of private business men 
and of private bankers. 

Officials who helped the President design the 
New Deal say those things. 

They base their observations on the following 
late developments: 

1. The radical group in alphabetical agencies, 
riding high a year ago, now is being edged from 
office and power. Its members are “disappointed 
and disgusted.” 

2. Lower courts have knocked the props from 
under NRA, TVA, NLRB and threaten parts of 
AAA. The Supreme Court has knocked out Sec- 
ton 9(c) of NRA, and has said that Congress 
acted outside the Constitution when it repudi- 
ated government contracts to pay in gold. 

3. President Roosevelt is determined to end 
government support for union wage scales in the 
construction industry as demonstrated by his 
stand against “prevailing wages” in the five bil- 
lion dollar works bill. 

4. A sign of wide-spread tariff adjustments, 
looking toward freer world trade, came with sign- 
ing of the trade agreement with Belgium. White 





: —Wide World 
VICTOR OVER NRA 
Ernest T. Weir, executive of the Weirton Steel 
Company, who bested the Government in a 
legal battle when Federal Judge Nields held 
that Section 7a of the NIRA does not apply to 
Jactory labor relations. 











House approval was given to sharp cuts in many 
a tariff against foreign goods. 

5. The President definitely backed Henry A. 
Wallace and Chester C. Davis as against Rexford 
Guy Tugwell in the shake-up that turned the 
AAA toward the right. 

Confidence among New Dealers that the Fed- 
eral Government can make the wheels of private 
industry turn by legislating, is admittedly at low 
ebb. 


New Deal’s Weak Spots 


Breakdowns and Mishaps Involve 
Many Alphabetical Agencies 


Now sought is the way out of a tangled situa- 

tion. Officially reported breakdowns or 
temporary mishaps involve an array of alpha- 
betical experiments. 

What follows is a survey of results based upon 
official reports and comments. 

NRA: Its Research and Planning Division re- 
ported Feb. 25: Wages paid to workers in De- 
cember, 1934, were but 60 per cent of the 1926 
average. Dividend and interest payments of cor- 
porations were 150 per cent of the 1926 total. * * * 
The amount of money which the average working 
man in industries under the codes finds in his 
pay envelope has not increased a great deal. 
Thus was supplied fuel for Congress. Fate of 
the whole plan rests with the Supreme Court. 

AAA: Brought sharp increase in farmer in- 
come. Where did this increase come from? 
Through scarcity and higher prices, not through 
increased production and stable prices. The 









Break-downs and Mishaps in Work of New Deal Agencies. Federal ‘Invasion’ in 
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Intrastate Affairs Repulsed. Social Security Bogs Down. + 
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A chart line of business activity during the first two years of the 


New Deal reveals the following: 


Uptrend for four months following March, 1933. Reasons: Pre- 


code activity; inflation hedging. 


Then down for four months to November, 1933. 
ulative liquidation, consumption of big inventories. 

Up for six months from November, 1933, to May, 1934. Reasons: 
Need for replenished inventories, reaction from sharp slump, CWA 


spending. 


Then down four months to September, 1934. Reasons: Fear of 
Government policies, end of CWA spending. , 
Up four months to January, 1935. Reasons: Replenishing of 


per cent as compared with March, 1933. Whole- 
sale prices advanced about 33 per cent, other 
prices much less. Built gold reserves to above 
242,623,000 ounces, or the largest in history and 
more than one-third of the entire world’s supply 
of gold. Now holds gold valued at more than $8,- 
490,000,000 and silver valued at more than $1,- 
000,000,000. President Roosevelt admitted results 
not as expected. 

FHA and PWA Housing: Planned to stir up 
a billion in home repairs. Actual reported re- 
sults under $50,000,000. Planned to insure home 
mortgages and stimulate refinancing and build- 
ing. Actual reported results: none. Planned to 
spend $150,000,000 on low cost apartments. Ac- 
tual reported results: homes for 124 families. 

FERA: Created to spend $500,000,000 which 
would tide the country over until private indus- 
try, stimulated by PWA, NRA, AAA and Money, 
could take over the unemployment load. Total 
spendings to date: More than _ $3,000,000,000. 
Present relief rolls: Biggest of the depression, 
more than 5,000,000 families, 22,000,000 persons. 

TVA: Designed to rebuild the industrial and 
social structure of an entire region, and to pro- 
vide a “yard-stick” for measuring electric power 
costs. Financing of program based on sale of 
electric power to private consumers. Lower Fed- 
eral court now holds this sale in violation of the 
Constitution. 

Tariff Bargaining: To bring revival of foreign 
trade by adjusting tariffs in agreement with 
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AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 


Output continues to rise, reaching a point 
at 110 per cent of computed normal. 





other countries. Result to date: Three agree- 
ments, one with Cuba, another with Brazil, the 
third with Belgium. Effect on trade: No of- 
ficial estimate, but foreign trade trend down- 
ward. No reported solution of huge favorable 
trade balance for United States which forces 
foreigners to pay in gold, building up our already 
huge reserves. 

HOLC and FCA: Planned to refinance $2,200,- 
000,000 in home mortgages and $2,000,000,000 in 
farm mortgages. Increase in home refinancing, 
first to $3,200,000,000 now planned to $4,500,000,- 
000. Farm refinancing now affected by vote in 
Senate to cut interest rates arbitrarily from 41 
to 314 per cent. 


Barrier of State Lines 








inventories, larger farm buying, increased Government spending. 


Then leveling off to March. 


Net result: 


last year. 
The cost: 


Reasons: Spec- 


sion low. 


prices. 
the Federal Government would pour unchecked 
across the land. 

Just now, however, Washington has been re- 
pulsed by the Courts. 

The question is: Will district judges and finally 
the Supreme Court write an end to this latest 
attempt under the New Deal to break through 
the barrier that separates States from the Fed- 
eral Government? 

If so, is the end of many a New Deal experi- 
ment in sight? 

A series of crucial court decisions speed the 
answers to those questions and show the trend of 
judicial thought. 

What the latest court decisions say is this: 


LABOR ORGANIZATION 

1. Section 7a of NIRA is in violation of the 
Constitution so far as it applies to manufactur- 
ing. Judge John P. Nields of Delaware so de- 
clared in a case involving the Weirton Steel 
Company. 

Why unconstitutionai? Because, the judge 
held, manufacture or production of goods is not 
interstate commerce. Labor engaged in manu- 
facture or production is not engaged in inter- 
state commerce, and consequently the Federal 
Government cannot lay down rules to govern the 
organization of that labor, as Section 7a seeks to 
do. 

Thus a State line stands as a barrier to another 
Federal law. 

The effect of the decision? If it is upheld by 
the Supreme Court, the props will have been 
knocked from under NRA. 

What is the Supreme Court expected to do? 
Consistently it has held that production of goods 
is not commerce and does not come within the 
power of Congress to regulate. Trade in goods 
and transportation of goods across State lines 
does. 

A decision for the Government would require a 
reversal of former opinions. 


HOURS AND WAGE CONTROL 

2. The NRA is unconstitutional so far as it 
seeks to control or regulate hours and wages of 
labor. Federal Judge William I. Grubb of Ala- 
bama holds that. 
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About a 38 per cent gain in business activity from 
depression bottom in March, 1933. About a 5 per cent gain in the 


An 8 billion increase in the national debt. 
Along with business activity has gone a gradual rise in whole- 
sale commodity prices, carrying them 35 per cent above the depres- 


Chart prepared by United States News from “Annalist” index of 
business activity and Department of Labor data on commodity 


On what ground? Again on the ground that 
labor employed in production—this time of lum- 
ber—is not commerce and consequently not sub- 
ject to regulation under a commerce clause. 

What is the outlook for this case? It is to be 
argued before the Supreme Court early in April. 
A decision, unless rendered on a technicality, 
will determine the whole future of NRA. Action 
by Congress to continue that agency may await 
that decision. 

A decision favorable to the Government would 
go far to break down the dividing line between 
States and the Federal authority. 


ADVERSE TO TVA 

3. The Tennessee Valley Authority, so far as it 
produces power for distribution to individual 
consumers, is violating the Constitution. Judge 
Grubb gave this decision also. 

What was the ground? That the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot deliberately go into business in 
competition with its citizens. He ruled chat elec- 
tric power could be produced incidental to con- 
trol of navigation, or some other Government 
function, but could not be sold in large amounts. 

The likely effect? If upheld the TVA would be 
prohibited from producing power, to be sold to 
private consumers both as a means of financing 
the huge development and as a means of estab- 
lishing a price “yard-stick” for electric rates. 


MANY OTHER ISSUES 

Then there is many another question coming 
before the Courts for determination. Among 
them are: 

Did Congress have constitutional authority to 

















ELECTRIC POWER 


The index recedes but is still above levels 
for same date in any year since 1930. 











place a heavy tax on the marketing of cotton 
above set quotas? This involves the Bankhead 
cotton control act. 

Did Congress have authority to place a tax on 
the processing of food products, the revenue of 
which was to be distributed to a particular class 
of farmers? This involves the AAA program. 

Did Congress have authority to establish a 
board with power to order labor elections? This 
involves the present’ National Labor Relations 
Board and the effort to create a more powerful 
labor board. 


VIEWS OF NEW DEALERS 


What do New Dealers say of the courts? 

First, they place some hope in Supreme Court 
decisions favorable to their side. 

Second, they say that if the court decision is 
against them, they will seek to achieve the same 


Tariff Reductions 


The Belgian Agreement; PWA 
Loans; Labor in Court; ‘Made’ Jobs 


‘ACTS for businessmen to keep in mind in- 

clude the following: 

The trade agreement with Belgium revealed 
President Roosevelt as ready to approve tariff 
reductions on a wide variety of industrial prod- 
ucts. Included were cement, iron and steel, plate 
glass, linen fabrics, hand-made lace and lace ar- 
ticles. Belgium made 45 concessions; ‘United 
States made 47 concessions. Other agreements 
‘are on the way. 

Public Works ioans on various power projects 
total nearly $200,000,000. Of this amount, $146,- 
000,000 is affected by the decision holding TVA 
may not sell surplus power to private consumers. 
The remainder goes to municipalities for building 
up their own plants. PWA holds that these really 
are loans made on a banking basis, not grants to 
permit government to compete with private in- 
dustry. Courts are to pass on that. 

The A. F. of L. runs second in court. Judge 
Nields’ decision against Section 7(a) of NIRA, if 
upheld, would take away labor’s “magna charta”’. 
Also, it would remove the base from Senator 
Wagner’s plan for a new and powerful labor 
board to force the closed shop on industry. Fed- 
eral interference in labor affairs is shaky. 

Each job created through the PWA is estimated 
to cost Government $2,000. An expenditure of 
$2,000,000,000 has created about 500,000 direct 
jobs. Another 500,000 are estimated to have re- 
sulted indirectly through material manufacture, 
transportation, etc. On that basis, with pre- 
vailing wages paid, $7,000,000,000 would need to 
be spent to create the 3,500,000 jobs planned 
under the works’ program. 


Social Security 


The Program ‘Bogged Down’; 
States and the NRA; Motor Regu- 
lation 


security program is 
Its effectiveness 
Twenty legisla- 
None has 


‘THE President’s social 


bogged down in Congress. 
depends on State cooperation. 
tures soon are to be out of session. 





—Underwood & Underwood 
“CONTROL OUR COMPETITORS” 
Officials of the American Railway Assn., (left 
to right) J. J. Pelley and R. V. Fletcher, urge 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee to 
regulate bus and water transportation. 





joined Wisconsin in enacting an unemployment 
insurance law. 

House Ways and Means committeemen have 
removed 7,000,000 farm, domestic and casual 
workers from the old age pension plan. At the 
same time they raised the proposed pay roll tax 
to finance the plan. It will start at 2 per cent 
and rise to 6 per cent in twelve years under this 
schedule. 

State legislatures are slow in joining the pro- 
cession of commonwealths having State NRAs. 
Only twelve now are signed up and most of those 
are other than industrial States. The majority 
of these plans lapse with the Federal NRA unless 
renewed before June 16. 

Congressmen are getting tangled in plans to 
regulate motor trucks and busses. They find the 
problem complex due to the fact that most trucks 
are operated by owners, large numbers are run 
by farmers, and most operate wholly within 
States. 

With his proposed “security wage” in place of 
the prevailing or union wage on works projects, 
President Roosevelt is said to desire to sell the 
idea of an annual wage as contrasted with the 
present industrial hourly wage. He finds that 
often a high hourly wage goes with a low annual 
wage. 


Where Is Business? 


Average is 90 Per Cent of ‘Normal’ 
But Most Lines Are Far Lower 


Was BUSINESS 90 per cent of normal in Jan- 
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result? Farmers had more to spend on in- Federal Government Defeated 
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PWA: Spent two billion dollars to “prime the QN a cig the Federal mane the Court could be “packed”, its decisions could in January. . ° 
pump” and restore private construction indus- tt on oa a iy centralised — Underwood & Underwood be ignored, or new ways could be found to ac- This average was carried up sharply by an un- 
try. The result, outlined by PWA’s Division of pedbgsi: cana slays of its eee. SALARIES AND BONUSES complish the objective. usual level of activity in a few lines such as auto- 
Economics and Statistics: Private engineering PP eect ry is = State line. Inside that line During the past 12 years, Eugene Grace tells Most common comment among New Dealers mobile manufacture, textiles, food products, 
construction dropped in 1934 to 73 per cent of ne authority of Washington is limited by the the Senate Munitions Committee, he received, is that the Supreme Court will outline the path leather products, petroleum refining and tobacco. 
that of 1933, and residential building remained Constitution. in additibn to his salaries, $12,000,000 in that the President and the Congress may fol- Generally business remained at about 70 to 75 

} at a low level, bringing all private work to a new For decades, attempt after attempt has been bonuses from the Bethlehem Steel Corp. In low in adjusting laws to conform to the Con- per cent of normal. 

low of $731,000,000, or a loss of 19 per cent for made to storm the barrier. Gradually it has the last two years, a higher salary and no stitution. Not admitted is the possibility that Best gauge of general business continues to be 
the year.” weakened. Now the New Deal believes that it is bonuses. one after another of the legislative creations of the unemployment total. 

Money: Reduced gold value of the dollar 40 about to be broken. Once down, the power of the last two years may be scrapped by the Court. OweEN Scort 
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Utilities Bill: ca lav ren 


Be Protected? 


- 
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Minority § 


Stockholders Fear Effects of Re- 


strictions on Holding Companies—Pro- 
tests Addressed to Senate Committee 


T° members of the House Inter- 

State Commerce Committee, 
seated behind their long, semi-cir- 
cular mahogany bench and consid- 
ering the fate of the 12-billion-&ol- 
lar electric and gas industry, came 
last week a new voice, insistent to 
be heard—the voice of the utility in- 
vestor. 

It spoke through letters and tele- 
grams, with which’ members were 
deluged protesting against the ruin 
they believed was awaiting them if 
the Wheeler-Rayburn bill should be 
passed in its present form 

This bill would bring about the 
élimination of most utility holding 
companies by 1940. Practically all 
small owners of utility stocks are 
ewners of holding company stocks. 

Tru it was that the leading hold- 
ing *ompanies had asked their 
stockholders to send messages to the 


members of the committee or other | 


Congressmen. The committee ascer- 
tained this fact by a special inquiry. 
But che messages nevertheless car- 
ried weight. They gave a‘new turn 
to the hearings. 


OPERATION OF PLAN 

Chief witness was Robert E. Healy, 
arch foe of holding companies and 
conductor of the Federal Trade 
Commission inquiry, out of which 
the Wheeler-Rayburn bill grew. Un- 
der questioning by the committee, 
Mr. Healy, who now is a member of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, said: 


“Iam not satisfied that the pass- 
age of this act will destroy their in- 
vestments. It is not the function 
of Congress to preserve the value of 
securities based on inflation, but 
the situation might be different in 
different companies.” 

In explaining this statement, Mr. 
Healy gave the first official hint as 
to the manner in which the liquida- 
tion of holding companies was en- 
visioned by sponsors of the bill. Said 
he: 

“The value of holding company 
stocks does not depend on future 
prospects, but on the value of the 
cperating companies. Investors in 
a holding company which has sound 
assets will receive securities of the 
operating companies in exchange 
for the holding company stocks, 
should the holding company be dis- 
solved.” 


PROTECTING INVESTORS 


Mr. Healy stated that he would 
recommend later an amendment to 
the bil! which would conserve the 
interests of investors. Instead of 
unloading their holdings on the 
market, the hoiding companies, un- 
der this plan, would distribute them 
to their stockholders. 

Such a change,. he thinks, would 
ayswer the contention of utility ex- 
ecutives that the dissolution of the 
holding company would “compel the 
liquidation of billions of dollars of 
securities at enormous loss to in- 
vestors.” 

This contention 1s one made by a 
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recently organized committee of 
public utility executives, which set 
forth 'ast week an analysis of the 
bill. The committee concluded that 
the effect of the bill would be the 
nationalization of tre electric and 
gas industries. The steps by which 
this would be brought about were 
said to be: : 

1. The elimination of managerial 
financiai, and technical coordina- 
tion now supplied by holding com- 
panies 

2. Making operating companies 
common carriers. This is based on 
a provision requiring private com- 
panies to transmit publicly devel- 
oped electricity on reasonable re- 
quest therefor. 

3. Taking effective regulatory au- 
thority away from States and vest- 
ing it in Federal commissions. 

4. Erlarging the scope gf Federal 
regulation so as to deprive manage- 
ment of ali authority, initiative, and 
independence. 

5. Relieving all Governmental 
power operations from such regula- 
tion. 


NEW BLOW TO TVA 


Snapshots of Activities 


Ot the Government 





REASURY DEPARTMENT plans 
to seek two dollars a gallon on 


] 
the $100 worth of liquor each re- 


turning traveler is now permitted to 
bring into country. Treasury accepts 
recent ruling of New York Customs 
Court that $100 worth of liquor for 
each returning traveler is permis- 


| sible. 


| 
The check which the program of | 


the Tennessee Valley Authority suf- 
fered recently from a decision of the 
Federal District Court at Birming- 
ham, Ala., became more serious last 
week as the result of a further rul- 
ing of the court. 

The sale of electricity by the TVA 
in competition with private compa- 
nies had been declared unconstitu- 
tional. 

On the basis of this decision, the 
court voided a contract for the in- 
terchange of power between the 
Alabama Power Co. and the TVA, 
a contract which enabled the TVA 
to sell power to a considerable num- 
ber of communities in Mississippi. 
These towns must now purchase 
current once more from the com- 
pany. 


~* * ® 
“ARM equipment exports up. Ex- 
ports of agricultural implements 
and machinery from United States 
during January of current year 
registered gain of 57 per cent com- 
pared with January, 1934, and were 
4 per cent in excess of the Decem- 
ber, 1934, total, according to Com- 
merce Department’s Machinery Di- 
vision 
x * * 
yn February 1, 1935, American 
shipyards were building or 
under contract to build for private 
shipowners 56 vessels aggregating 
38,249 gross tons compared with 69 
vessels aggregating 49,623 gross tons 
on January 1, 1935 
x * * 
D AILY average sales of general 
merchandise in small towns and 
rural areas showed a larger increase 
in the South than in other parts of 
the country for January, 1935, as 
compared with January, 1934, ac- 
cording to estimates of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
x*ek 
URING next two months liquor 
may be imported in unlimited 
quantity, the FACA announces. At 
about same time ‘negotiations be- 
tween State Department and Great 
Britain prove another blow to boot- 
leggers. Port of St. Johns, New- 
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To the Policy-holders and the Public:— 


. On the occasion of the ninetieth annual report 





of the New York Life, it is fitting to review briefly 
its record of accomplishment since it began busi- 


ness on April 12, 1845. 
Founded when this country was young and 
sparsely settled, the New York Life has forged 
steadily ahead, spreading the benefits of its pro- 
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tection over millions of people and contributing, 
through the investment of its funds, to the 
Nation’s development. Having always been a 
mutual company, it has declared over one billion 
dollars in dividends payable to policy-holders. 
Since 1845 it has met every obligation through 
every panic, war and epidemic. 


During the past year the Company paid or 
credited $157,000,000 to living policy-holders, 
and $70,000,000 to the beneficiaries of those 


The Company’s assets were $2,109,505,224 at 
the close of 1934, an increase of $98,562,112 over 
the previous year. The gain in assets during the 
single year 1934 is greater than the total amount 
which the Company accumulated in assets during 
the first forty-four years of its history. 


During the year 1934 our investments in Gov- 
ernment, State and Municipal Bonds increased 
$146,918,786. A decrease of $17,000,000 in policy 
loans and an increase of over $60,000,000 in new 
insurance issued during the year reflect the gen- 
eral improvement of business in 1934. 


The following table shows the diversification 
of the Company’s assets at the end of 1934. All 
bonds eligible for amortization are carried at 
their amortized value determined in accordance 
with the law of the State of New York. All other 
bonds, including bonds in default, and all guar- 
anteed and preferred stocks, are carried at market 
value as of December 31, 1934. 


. 
Per Cent of 
A nmets ech item te 
Dee. 31, 7984 Total Assets 
Cash on Hand or in Bank... : -. 2.3. $36,449,562.46 1.73 
United States Government, direct, or 
fully guaranteed Bonds............ 288 ,726,056.38 9.89 
State, County, Municipal Bonds. ..... 191,270,360.25 9.07 
Public Ueiiey Bemis. ........0.cccecses. 159, 151,938.01 7.54 
Industrial and Other Bonds... —. — 21,670,306.29 1.03 
ED SE ss. cs venceuhtebenenas 341 ,910,539.57 16.21 
Canadian Bonds. ...: —: iim: - 44,445,622.61 2.11 
EE «cat dw aed cannvesend 2,067,183.26 -10 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks...... 69,610,789.00 3.30 
Real Estate (Inctnding Home Office).. 97,212,901.52 4.61 
First Mortgages, City Properties... 459,805 ,821.86 21.80 
First Mortgages, Farms........-..... 12,527,521.11 59 
Patley LOOMS... 6.60005 cet asd oc ten GMT, 101.97 18.79 
Interest & Rents Due & Accrued..... 31,877,282.34 1.51 
Other Assets... eee 1.72 
TOTAL ASSETS $2,109,505,224.37 | 100% 


The liabilities of the Company, which include 
reserves to meet all contractual obligations, were 
$1,994, 134,579. 

Included in liabilities, the Company has set up 
a Special Investment Reserve of $28,000,000 not 
required by law, and reserves of $45,734,207 for 
dividends payable to policy-holders in 1935. 

Surplus funds reserved for general contingencies 
on December 31, 1934, amounted to $115,370,645. 

Total insurance in force, represented by 2,649,953 
policies, was $6,661,514,072. The total new paid 
for msurance im 1934 was $440,000,000. In addition, 
men and women paid $45,000,000 to the Company 
for annuities to provide a guaranteed life income. 

April 12, 1935, marks the Ninetieth Anniver- 
sary of the New York Life. In view of its financial 
strength and its long record of fidelity in the ful- 
fillment of its obligations, this mutual company 
continues to merit the confidence and patronage 
of its policy-holders and the public. 
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90™ ANNUAL STATEMENT 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


A more complete report listing the securities owned by the Company, together with an ilustrated booklet describing the 
Company's ninety years of service to policy- holders, will gladly be sent upon request. Write to the Company’s Home 
Office at 51 Madison Avenue, New York, or to amy of its Branch Offices throughout the United States and Canada. 
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| Effici ‘iency 
Of Loans to Railroads 








foundland, will be closed to trans- 
shipment of illicit wet goods. 
xe 
[ UNDREDS of rural families who 
were taken off relief rolls last 
year and placed on farms by the 
FERA assistance have already repaid 
their debt to the relief administra- 
tion in full. Reports show that a 
large proportion of the 125,000 fam- 
ilies included in the rural rehabili- 
tation program have been placed on 
a self-sustaining basis. 
xe 

OWA leads all other States in the 

number of local improvements 
completed with the assistance of 
Public Works Administration loans 
and grants. It has completed 11,124 
PWA acini 


as Rist 





When ee come now to seek 
Government loans they must prove 
efficiency, the country’s railroads 
have been told by Jesse Jones, chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

“Those roads which must come to 
the Government for financial assist- 
ance,” he told the Traffic Club of 
New York, “must be prepared to 
prove their cases in point of man- 
agement, competitive conditions and 
general policy. We want to lend 
where a good purpose will be served 


and the loans are properly secured.” | 


Mr. Jones said that railroads must 
divorce themselves from banker 
control. 


os * a 


—<—————— 
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Ten heel New Jobs 
In Government Service 


A large increase in the number of 
Government employes is forecast by 
the provisions of the 1936 budget. A 
study of the itemized budget docu- 
ments shows that 
10,000 new jobs are created in es- 
tablished departments and bureaus, 


approximately | 


in addition to whatever increase in 
personnel may be necessary to ad- 
minister the work relief program. 
A part of this gain is offset by pro- 
posed reductions in emergency 
forces, but the major portion repre- 
sents an expansion in the ranks of 
Government employes, already at 
the highest level since World War 
days. 
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CHAUVENET 
... noblest of 
BURGUNDIES 


Long ago a great connoisseur 
began selecting—and bottling 
—the noblest wines of Bur- 
gundy. His selections were 
made with such honesty, au- 
thority, and skill that experts 
all over the world were guided 
by them. 


..and are still! 


This is why the name of 
CHAUVENET on a bottle of 
Burgundy—on any bottle of 
Burgundy —is assurance that 
it is one of the finest wines 
Burgundy affords. Look for it! 


At the better stores, clubs, hotels—the famous brands 
presented by McKesson exemplify the highest stand- 
ards of Quality. McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York. 








He found them both 
in a cup of Sanka Coffee! 


HE SMILE on this man’s face, was put 
there by a cup of coffee... . Sanka Coffee. 


First, he discovered in it the blend of coffee 
he'd been looking for all his life. 


Next, he discovered that he could drink 
this great coffee even at midnight, without 
being kept awake. For 97% of 
the caffein is taken out of Sanka 
Coffee. And it’s the caffein in 
coffee that causes sleeplessness, 
upset nerves and indigestion. 


If the coffee you're drinking 
does these things to you, get a 
pound of Sanka Coffee from your 


REAL COFFEE 97% 











grocer today and once more revel in grand 
coffee and sound sleep! Sanka Coffee is a 
product of General Foods. 








How to make the world’s best cup 
of coffee 


One big secret in making Sanka Cof- 
fee or any other fine coffee is to make 
it strong enough. For each cup take 
a heaping tablespoonful of Sanka 
Coffee. If you percolate it, give it just 
a few extra minutes on the fire. And 
Sanka Coffee, even when made black 
as night, will let you sleep. 











CAFFEIN-FREE—DRINK IT AND SLEEPI 
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The Farm Front: Outlook 


For Still Higher Prices + + 





Wallace 


Secretary 


Expects Wave of 


Protests at Crop Curtailment as Food 
Cost Soars 





ORE of the family budget will 

need to be apportioned for food 
this year. The result, AAA officials 
think, is going to be an outcry in the 
cities against further crop curtail- 
ment. 


! 
| 


Even now the average housewife | 


is paying 34 per cent more for food 
than she paid for that same food in 
March, 1933. Henry A. Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, estimates, on 
the basis of reports made to him, 
that this increase will extend to 45 
per ceat during 1935, or a rise of 11 
per cent. 

Those are just figures that trans- 
late themselves into dollars as the 
family marketer goes to the store 
for food. 

More definitely, the prospect 
that meat prices are going to rise 
ebout 32 per cent more than they 
already have risen. Pork chops on 
that basis will be about 47 cents a 
pound before the year is out, roast 
beei 38 cents a pound, porterhouse 
steak 47 cents a pound, bacon 57 
cents a pound, and smoked ham 47 
cents a pound. 

Then butter and eggs are likely to 
advance. but vegetables and bread- 
stuffs probably will be little changed. 


MORE FOR FOOD 

All of that means more of the 
family income for food, less for 
other things. But even so, Secre- 
tary Wallace points out, a smaller 
proportion of the city man’s ex- 
penses are taken up with food costs 
than in 1930. The reason is that 
food prices fell during the depres- 
sion adout twice as much as other 
prices. They are now catching up. 

AAA restriction programs, drought, 
and the cut in the gold value of the 
dollar have combined to bring the 
rise in farm prices. Those prices are 
up about 95 per cent from the low 
point of the depression. 


is 


| 





As a result, farmers are able to 
buy more of the products of city in- 
dustry. and their purchases help to 
give employment to the city people 
who need to buy their products to 
live. When those prices are in bal- 
ance, say AAA officials, trade is more 
even and the basis for a freer ex- 
change is laid. 

However, the AAA looks for grow- 
ing city agitation against the high 
cost of living and against further 
cuts in farm production. They take 
the attitude that so long as city in- 
dustry cuts production by closing 
down factories and throwing people 
out of work, farmers likewise must 


cut production to keep their output 


nearly in line with de- 


more 
mend. 


ANOTHER DROUGHT COMING? 
Is there to be a 1935 drought? 
That question Is becoming impor- 

tant with the approach of Spring. 

Its answer already is partly given by 

devastating dust storms in the 

Southwest. 

The Weather Bureau reports that 
in the Western Great Plains area, 
which is the semi-arid belt running 
down through the country across 
the western Dakotas, Nebraska 
Kansas. and Texas, “the situation is 
wofse than it was a year ago.” 

It is in that area that about one- 
third of the country’s Winter wheat 
is grown. Another crop failure would 
complicate a food and feed problem 
already acute within the United 
States. 


CHECKING THE AAA 


Fall rains failed to develop in 1934 | 


and Winter snows have been light 
over a vast territory. In Washing- 
ton, agricultural officials are hold- 
ing their thumbs, hoping that a 
break will come in the weather. 
Renewed contest is shaping up 














around amendments offered — the | 


AAA to clarify and strengthen its 


powers. 

Processors of foodstuffs argue that 
through these amendments the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would obtain 
power to place 110,000 processors and 
manufacturers, 62,500 wholesale es- 
tablishments, and 911,000 retail 
stores under Federal licenses. 

Then, if the Federal Government 
found that these concerns were vio- 
lating the licenses, it could put 
them out of business. 

The picture is drawn of a vast in- 
crease in Federal control over in- 
dustry. That control would extend 
to the details of finance and ac- 
counting policy. 

VIEWS OF OPPONENTS 

It would lay the groundwork for 
control of the food business on a 
public utility basis, in the opinion of 
opponents of the amendments. They 


point out that the power to license | 
industry under NRA never was exer- | 


| cised and was allowed to lapse, but 


that under AAA the same power is 
being put to use and now is to be 


strengthened if Congress accepts the | 


recommendations of the Secretary 
Is that the correct picture in the 


eyes of the officials who seek the | 


broader power? They say not. 
Chester C. Davis, Administrator of 


the AAA, testifying before the House 
Committee on Agriculture, made the | 


following points: 

That licenses are provided for in 
the present act and are being used 
widely. Changes are just to clarify 
and tighten up the provisions. 

That licenses are needed to bring 
minorities among food processors 
into line. Minorities, he said, have 
wrecked all past cooperative plans 


in agriculture by refusing to cooper- | 


ate 

That licenses would not be applied 
to farmers. 

That courts are available to pro- 
tect any concern that feels that the 
iicense privilege is being abused. 

That the Government needs ac- 
cess to books and records of indus- 
tries when they are granted the 
right to get around anti-trust laws. 
Otherwise it is unable to determine 
whether those added rights are be- 


| ing abused. 


Congress defeated the present 
amendments when offered a year 
ago. 











THE MARCH OF THE ALPHABETS 


A A A—Asricultural Adjustment Ad- | 


ministration... Asking Con- 
gress for amendments to 
strengthening power to license pro- 
cessors. Anticipating further rises 
in cost of foodstuffs, particularly 
meats. Quieting down after “purg- 
ing” of officials. Concerned over 
evidence of another possible drought 
in the West. 





FERA—Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt confers with Senate 
leaders to find means to end dead- 
lock over work relief bill. Obtains 
further relief funds from unexpend- 
ed PWA funds. Holds up March 
allotments for Minnesota, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho, insisting that they 
appropriate funds to help their own 
needy. 
FCC—Federal Communications 
Commission. Hearings be- 
gin March 4 on telegraph charges, 
practices classifications, regula- 
tions, facilities, and services. Com- 
missioner Brown leaves for series of 
field hearings on radio broadcast- 
ing on Texas-Mexican border, Cali- 
fornia and Oklahoma. 


FHA- Federal Sates Adminis- 

tration. Gives preliminary 
approval to low-cost housing proj- 
ect near Washington. Project to 


| cost $1,130,000. 





HOLC—Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 

poration. House Banking 
and Currency Committee recom- 
mends $2,000,000,000 increase in lend- 
ing powers. Resolution for investi- 
gation of HOLC before the House 
Rules Committee. 


NLRB ational Labor Relations 

Board. Decides in the case 
of the Macaulay Book Publishing 
Company that its jurisdiction over 
collective bargaining disputes does 
not extend to industries which have 
not adopted a code. 





NRA~—ational Recovery Adminis- 

tration. Upset by several 
court decisions holding that produc- 
tion of goods is not interstate com- 





act. | 


| 


merce and as a result not within 
the scope of Federal power to reg- 
ulate. If upheld would undermine 
whole NRA. About to undergo Sen- 
ate investigation of Blue Eagle 
effects to serve as basis for new 
legislation. Trying to operate in the 
face of uncertainties over the fu- 
ture. Supreme Court review, dodged 
for months, now wanted by Govern- 
ment. 
PWAW—Public Works Administra- 
tion. Projects now being 
completed faster than new projects 
can be started. Iowa leads States in 
number of local public improve- 
ments completed with PWA assist- 
ance. Approves contract for pier for 
$42,000,000 Tri-Borough bridge at 
New York. 





RFC—Feconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Approves plan to 
divide Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 


| 


| 


road among neighboring lines. 
Agrees to furnish funds needed if 
the plan is approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


SEC—Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Urges banks to 
list their stocks on national ex- 
changes. Until Feb. 28 most of 
New York bank stocks had unlisted 
privileges on the New York Produce 
Exchange which on that date dis- 
continued its Securities Division. 
SHD— Subsistence Homesteads 
Division. Approves addi- 
tional 116 families for occupancy of 
homesteads. 





TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Federal court at Birming- 
ham, Ala. extends injunction 
against sale, to certain Mississippi 
towns, of TVA power in competition 
with private utilities. 
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Tue old secretary, on which 
the first John Hancock life in- 
surance policy was signed in 
1863, is now preserved at the 
Home Office of the Company, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston. 
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Quickly and efficiently, the Reo Ability Rating 
System takes the last element of chance out 
of truck buying—gives the information every 
truck buyer should know: (1) Gross load capac- 





ity of the truck; (2) Percent of grade it will 
climb in high gear with full load; (3) Safe 
loaded speed on level roads. Consult any Reo 
dealer for full details of this exclusive plan. 














Reo Speedwagons range from ¥% to 4-6 tons includ- 
ing Tractor-Trailers and Buses. Prices from $495 
up, f.0.b. Lansing, plus tax. Special equip- 
ment extra. 

* Special equipment extra, prices f£ o. b. 
Lansing, plus tax. 
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The Ford car has always meant dependable service and honest 
value. New times have given it further distinction. More and more, 
with each passing year, it becomes the symbol of progress and the 
newest, latest developments in automobile building. The Ford goes 
forward with the needs of the people. « The Ford V-8 for 1935 reflects 
that policy. It is thoroughly modern in every detail, with many 
exclusive improvements and advantages. Ford V-8 means a modern 


engine in a modern car. 


THE NEW FORD YV-8 


FORD SUNDAY EVENING HOUR. Ford Symphony Orchestra and chorus and 
Every Sunday night from 9 to 10 o'clock (E.S.T.). 


lab 


ted let 





guest 


FRED WARING AND HIS PENNSYLVANIANS. Pre- 





sented by Ford Dealers. A full hour of dance music, newest song hits and original Fred Waring novelty 
numbers. Thursday nights from 9:30 io 10:30 o'clock (E.S.T.). Columbia System. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


A LOT MORE TRUCK VALUE FOR JUST A LITTLE MORE MONEY THAN THE LOWEST! 


LANSING 
MICHIGAN 
































and give it to her? 


EAT MORE KARO 


ON PANCAKES...HOT BISCUITS... 
SLICED BREAD...CEREALS...ETC. 





WITH A GOOD BREAKFAST! 


— the day with a good breakfast” is advice as old as 
the hills—but the fact that it has been so often repeated 
proves the wisdom back of it. 
A good breakfast, and a satisfying one, is—rich, brown, pip- 
ing-hot waffles with a generous spread of Karo—and, of course, 
with your favorite coffee. There’s a combination hard to equal. 
Karo, by the way, contains Dextrose, the well known sugar 
which supplies vitality and stamina to the body. 
As a reminder to the Mrs. why 
not tear this out 





KARO and WAFFLES 
for BREAKFAST 
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Money: Vast Hoard of fas 


Embarrassment of Riches 





Commercial and Fina 


neial Problems Com- 


plicated—Idle Cash in Banks Disturbing 


Factor 


‘OLD is becoming a positive em- 
barrassment to the United States 

This precious metal is piling up 
by the ton, like cordwood, in the 
Treasury. 

With silver—also a growing em- 
barrassment—it is being syphoned 
to Washington from the corners of 
the world 

Each dollar added to the fabulous 
hoard already stacked high in Gov- 
ernment vaults refleets the pinch of 
deflation for some other people. It | 
becomes a symbol of disrupted world 
trade 

Monetary gold held by this coun- 
try now is valued at $8,521.859.979 
That represents more than 272,000.- 
000 ouncés or about 40 per cent of 
al] the monetary gold in the world. 
It is more gold in value and in 
weight than this country ever before 
possessed. 


x * * 
BILLIONS IN SILVER 
Monetary silver stocks now total 


more than 797,700,000 ounces, valued 
at about a billion dollars. That is 
more silver than ever before heid 
by the Government, and represents 
about one-quarter of the world’s 
supply 

At one time rising supplies of gold 
and silver were supposed to be fol- 
lowed by a period of rising prices, 
expanding trade and prosperity. 

By devaluing the dollar and at- 
tracting precious monetary metals, 
the United States has built up its 
reserves faster than any imaginable 
mining bonanza could have built 
them. 

Yet the expected results have not 
come 

Rather officials are wondering 
what to do about the gold. It is badly 
needed by other countries of the 
world, whose currencies are shaky 
for lack of metal backing. 

Those countries often are needing 
to ship gold to the United States. 


—Babyv Bonds’ on Market 


Which already has more than it 
Knows what to do with, because they 
are unable to sell enough goods here 
to pay bills incurred for things they 
have bought 


x~* 


TOO MUCH GOLD 

Economists dealing with the 
money problem say that as the con- 
centration of gold and silver goes 
on—and now 70 per cent of the 
world’s monetary gold is held by the 
United States, France and Great 
Britain—the nearer is the time when 
all the world will be “off gold.” 

When that time comes, they say, 
gold may become nothing more than 
an ordinary commodity, like cord- 
wood, or wheat, or zinc. It could not 
be eaten. Neither could it be used 
in industry without depreciating its 
value because of the large supply. 

Some think that before long the 
concentration of gold and silver sup- 
plies will have gone to such lengths 
that the nations of the world will 
need to call a monetary conference 
and devise ways to divide the hoards 
and start over again 


xrre 


MONEY IDLE IN BANKS 

D heal as the Federal Government is 
embarrassed by the mounting 

accumulations of gold, so is it con- 

cerned by the steady increasing 

amount of idle money in the banks 

of the country. 

So much money is lying around 
unused in the form of bank credit, 
so little demand exists. for this 
money, that the Treasury now is 
borrowing dollars for use over a pe- 
riod of nine months, at an interest 
rate of one-sixth of 1 per cent. 

The Federal Government is the 
chief user of bank funds. All variety 
of schemes are proposed in Congress 
for increasing the use of bank money 
by the Federal Government 

But at the same time there also 





A Gain in iisitatiins 


in Savings Associations 


Shareholders in Federal Savings 
and Loan Associations are increas- 
ing 

Latest reports of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board show a gain 
of 5 per cent in new investors last 
December 

Witdrawals during the same 
month decreased 42 per cent below 
the previous month. Officials con- 
Sider this a remarkable evidence of 
faith in this type of thrift institu- 
tion Withdrawals during the 
Christmas season are usually very 


heavy 











are schemes for letting this money 
lie in the banks while the Govern- 
ment turns on the printing presses 
to get more at no cost in interest. 
One of these schemes calls for pay- 
ing the soldiers’ bonus in green- 
backs. That is coming before Con- 
gress within a few days, under pres- 
ent plans. 


x ert 


POUND STERLING FALLS 

‘THE English pound is going the 
way that the dollar went before 

it was temporarily stabilized at 15.25 

grains of gold, nine-tenths fine. 

In terms of gold, the British cur- 
rency now has depreciated more 
than the dollar, and it continues to 
slide downward. The result is a 
further strain on the gold bloc, Jed 
by France, and currency experts in 
Washington think that it may not 
be long before other countries join 
those that have left gold. 

There is reported to be something 
of a “flight from the pound” owing 
to unsettling conditions in England. 

x * * 


FUTURE OF “BABY BONDS” 
| ENRY MORGENTHAJU, JR.., Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, hopes 

that he may induce a great number 
of citizens to become partners of the 
New Deal by turning their savings 
over to the Government for use. 

His plan for “baby bonds,” sold at 
a discount, now is in effect, with 
these bonds on sale at postoffices 
throughout the country. 

Opinion is sharply divided among 
Government officials concerning the 
likely response to this offer. 
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KEEP THEM SECURE 


with life-insurance 


PROTECTION 


This Contract Meets You Half-Way 
In full force at once (1935). From 1940 you 
pay at the rate shown in the table. Until 


HALF THAT RATE. 











ANNUAL RATE FOR 





First 5 year 





Find the figure 
for your age 





in the table—then 


DIVIDE BY 2 


__annually 


$5,000 
s 6th year and thereafter 
Age | Age Age 
20 $91.10 | 31 $121.50 | 42 $180.90 
21 93.40/32 125.50] 43 188.70 
22 «95.8033 129.60| 44 196.70 
23 98.10/34 184.10 | 45 205.30 
24 100.50) 35 138.80 | 46 214.50 | 
25 103.00 | 36 143.80| 47 224.10 
26 105.10|37 149.10] 48 234.50 
27 107.90 | 38 154.70| 49 245.50 
28 111.10|39 160.70| 50 257.20 
29 114.40/ 40 167.00 Also issued at | 
30 117.70|41 173.90 | ages 51 to 60 | 
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This policy has helped thousands in the last 
More popular than ever to-day. 


The Sooner You Start the Better 


Consult Local Agent or Office, or Home Office 


Prudential 


Iusurance Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 
President 





Home Office } 








NEWARK, NEW JERSEY | 
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Labor: Cot Deals a Blow 


To Collective 


Bargaining . 





N ITS first court test, collective 
bargaining, as defined in Section 
7a of the Recovery Act, received a 
setback last week. Its constitution- 


ality was not ruled on, but the de- 
cision, if upheld on appeal. wouid 
narrow greatly, if not nullify, the 
effectiveness of the law 

The case was an application, by 
the Department of Justice. for an 


injunction to restrain the Weirton 
Steel Company from bargaining 
with a company union receiving fi- 
nancial support from it Action 
was brought in the Federal District 
Court at Wilmington, Del. 

The court held that 

1. Labor relations between the 
company and employes do not affect 
interstate commerce, and conse- 
quently are beyond the power of 
the Federal Government to regu- 
late under Section 7a 

2. Financial support by the com- 
pany of the union with which it bar- 
gains is not an act of interference. 
restraint, or coercion in the free 
choice of representatives by em- 
ployes for collective bargaining 


CLASH OF PRINCIPLES 

Judge vohn P. Nields, who ren- 
dered the decision, declared further 
that the twentieth century Ameri- 
can theory of labor relationship 
was embodied in the Weirton em- 
ploye representation plan. This was 
said to be based upon mutual inter- 
est, understanding, and good will. 

He contrasted it with the theory 
of economic balance of labor’s power 
against that of capital, which was 
Stated to be the traditional old- 
world theory. 

What the ruling means is, 
fect, that labor relations in local 
manufacturing industries are be- 
yond the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to regulate. and that the 
promotion and support of employe 
organizations ‘company unions) is 
not an interference with the right 
of collective bargaining. 

The decision is a clear-cut victory 
for the viewpoint of employers as 
represented by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, which 
last Winter adopted a program op- 
posing Federal control of local la- 
bor relations. 


in ef- 


Commented the Association on 
the decision: “It wilt promote ra- 
tional employment relations It 


sounds the death knell of the fun- 
damental fallacies in the 30-hour 
week bill and the Wagner Trades 
Dispute Bill.” 

From the standpoint of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, Fran- 
cis Biddle, its Chairman, stated: 

“The decision and its appeal will 
hasten a Supreme Court ruling on 
the constitutionality of Section 7a 
which will be helpful to all the labor 
boards. The decision will not affect 
the NLRB’s work in any way.” 
BOARD'S POSITION 

The Labor Board has held consis- 
tently that financial support of a 
company union by the company 1s 
a violation of the Recovery Act. 
Such unions, it has ruled, may rep- 
resent employes in collective bar- 
gaining only after all financial sup- 
port has been withdrawn and after 
employes have chosen it as their 
bargaining agency by a majority 
vote in an election held under the 
Board's auspices. 

VIEWS OF LABOR 

Speaking from the standpoint of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
William Green, its president, said 

“If it means corporation power 
may be extended so far as to estab- 
lish complete domination and con- 
trol over the economic lives of work- 
ers through the establishment of 
company unions, financed, fostered, 


and maintained by the funds of the | 


corporation, labor will be reduced to 
a basis of industrial servitude, sub- 
ject to the will and exploitation of 
the employers’ organizations.” 

The Government filed notice of 
appeal from the decision 


~x~* 

NEW LABOR TEMPLE 
AST WEEK, 22 years after the 
establisnment of the Department 
of Labor, a $4,500,000 building was 
dedicated in Washington for its use. 














Standard Gas and 


Electric Company 








As one of the speakers on the oc- 
casion, A. F. of L. President Wil- 
liam Green outlined briefly the evo- 
lution of the labor movement in 
America. 

He referred to early colonial laws 
under which united efforts of em- 
ployes were held to be conspiracy 
against the employer and his prop- 
erty right in production. 

Passing quickly over more than a 
century of union organization, he 
carried the story up to the forma- 
tion of the A. F. of L. in 1881. 
LABOR MILESTONES 

The Department of Labor was or- 
ganized in 1913. The next milestone 
in labor’s history, Mr. Green said, 
was the passage of the Recovery Act, 
which conferred on employes the 
right to bargain collectively, a right 
which in practice had been conceded 


or won in an increasingly large 
number of cases. 
“At first”, said Mr. Green, “bar- 


gaining was guided only by the per- 
sonal experiences and shrewdness of 
the negotiators. 

“As it has become an accepted in- 
stitution, it tends to rest upon an 
increasingly broader base—the rec- 
ords of production, the financial 
condition of the company or plant, 
the condition of the industry, and 
other factors influencing capacity to 
pay. Production and financial rec- 
ords must be available to both bar- 
gaining groups.” 

Here appears clearly expressed the 
ideal of bargaining favored by the 
recognized leader of organized labor. 

It involves joint access with man- 
agement to the facts on which an 
equitable arrangement for wage 
payments should be based, with the 
Government clothed with authority 
to obtain the necessary informa- 
tion. 

LIMITATION OF SECTION 7A 

“Congress hus not imposed the 
obligations of section 7a upon em- 
ployers in industries not yet coded.” 

In these words, the NLRB decided 
last week that the legal right of col- 
lective bargaining does not extend to 
employes of firms in industries hav- 
ing no NRA code. 

The question came upon a com- 
plaint that the Macauiay Book Pub- 
lishing Co., of New York, had dis- 
charged certain employes for union 
activity. No book publishers’ code 
existed. 

The Board heard the complaint 
and listened to arguments regarding 
its jurisdiction. The verdict: No 
jurisdiction. 

JoHN W. TAYLOR. 


Exemption of Railways 
From SEC Regulations 


Railroads will not have to fill out 
special forms for the Securities and 
Exchange Commission when they is- 
sue new securities. 

Under a new ruling the SEC will 
accept the same forms that rail- 
roads are required to file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Value of Market Listing 
For Stock of Large Banks 


Widely held bank stocks should be 
registered on stock exchanges. That 
is the opinion of Joseph P. Kennedy, 
Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 


On Feb. 28 the New York Produce 


Exchange closed out its Securities 
Division. As a result 26 unlisted 
bank stocks lost their trading privi- 
leges. This meant that under Gov- 


ernment-set margin rules future 
owners could not borrow as much 
on their bank stocks as has been the 
custom. 

Many asked for an exception to be 
made. To them Commissioner Ken- 
nedy replied that several of these 
banks had more stocknolders than 
some of the largest companies listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 





UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
v 


A cash dividend of Forty cents 
(40c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable April 1, 1935, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 8, 1935. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 

















The Comptroller of the State ot New York 


will sell at his office at Albany, New York, 
March 5, 1935 at 12 o’clock noon 


$45,025,000.00 


Serial Bonds of the 


State of New York 


Dated March 1, 1935 and maturing as follows: 
$10,000,000.00 — 1936 to 1945 
21,025,000.00 — 1936 to 1960 
14,000,000.00 — 1936 "to 1985 
Principal and semi-annual interest September Ist and March Ist 


payable in lawful money of the United States of America at 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 40 Wall Street, 


New York City. 


Exempt from all Federal and New York State Income Taxes 
$10,000,000.00 —Unemployment Relief Bonds— maturing 
$1,000,000.00 annually March 1, 1936 to 


1945, inclusive. 


$12,000,000.00 —Emergency Construction Bonds—maturing 
$480,000.00 annually March 1, 1936 to 


1960, inclusive. 


$ 9,025,000.00—General State Improvement Bonds— 
maturing $361,000.00 annually March 1, 
1936 to 1960, inclusive. 

$14,000,000.00 —Elimination of Grade Crossings Bonds— 
maturing $280,000.00 annually March 1, 
1936 to 1985, inclusive. 


Bidders for these bonds wil! be required to name the rate of interest whieh 


whieh the bonds are to bear not 


exeeed- 
ing 6 (four) iy Gry per annum. Buch interest rates must be in aaigae of osefourth of one per centum 


not more 

honds aad the highest bidder on the basis of * 

No bids wil! be accented for 
panied by a deposit of mon 
cites of owe or New Y 
two per one ol Fhe par value 
quceesful 
enclosed in s seale! envelope Fay = fn 

The © roller reserves 


interest of the State 


thes Bows athe 


Sethe wo ealat as allLide ete 


ion of Honorable John J. Bennett, Jr., Attorney General of the State, as to the 
regularity of their issue will be furnished the suceeasful bidder upon delivery of the bonds 


single rate of interest abull be named for each iss 

Bidders may eo.ditivn their bids upon the award to them of all bat no part of 

* all or none” will be the one 
ost to the State on all issues combined after deducting the amount of 
by a certded cheek or benk draft upce a pl 
cr by a certi eck or ban t upon a solve: m 
payable to the order of the " Comptroller of the State of New York” for st least 
bonds bid for. No interest will be allowed apon the good faith 


fm wih the moort a ite, must be sealed aod 
0 the “Comptroler ofthe Sata of New York, 


the entire $45,025 000.00 


in bis 
legality of 


iT the Debaitive Bonds of thie lave san ot be prepared! and delivered af,» time to suit the purchase, the 


State reserves the right to deliver Interim Certificates 


ing preparation 
endeavor to have these Interim ( ertifieates ready for oelivery on pl aon D Lys 6 1935. 
The net debt of the State of New York on Pebewary 1, 
of the total assessed valuation of the real and 


23 per cent 


the Definitive Bonds, and will 


3,190,670.59 which is about 


nmbeeeds ise Blate sublors to tazation for 


Tee hectetre of Gam tanks ofl bo ental upon spplication to 
MORRIS 8. TREMAINE, State Comptroller, Albany, N. Y. 


Dated February 19, 1935 
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| FIFTH AVE. AT 42ND ST. °* 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


16 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


$7TH ST. AT MADISON AVE. °* 





Transfer Agent and Registrar 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


LONDON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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AT THE 


appraisal. Two years having passed since the 

inauguration of President Roosevelt, it is desir- 

able to look at the record and examine the qual- 
ity of his leadership. 

There can be no denying the gravity of the crisis which 
confronted Mr. Roosevelt when, as he took office, some 
forty States had declared bank holidays. 

There can be no denying either that the country was in 
a punitive mood toward all who may have had a part in 
bringing on the extensive losses suffered by innocent in- 
vestors. 

The inaugural address rang with monitory phrases 
and pledges of a new economic order in which the evil 
things that had happened were to be prevented from hap- 
pening again. 

In the two years that have ensued the American people 
have exhibited an unparalleled tolerance, a deep sym- 
pathy and a personal friendliness toward the attempts of 
Franklin Roosevelt to deal with the terrifying problems 
growing out of the economic depression. No power was 
too great, no funds too large, and no authority too broad 
for Congress to vote in ungrudging fashion to the man 
who strove to lead the American people out of the wilder- 
ness of their discontent. 

v 


How has such confidence been 
accepted and how has such un- 
wonted lease of precious rights 


ANALYSIS OF . 
et ctn ter tae awe 


ship or unfair attack. It is a time for honest appraisal in 
order that we may see clearly whether the leadership is 
deserving of further votes of confidence or peremptory re- 
pudiation. 

Presidents may come and go, the glamour that is regal 
in our democratic precincts hereabouts may throw its 
lustre over those who feel they must scrape and bow, the 
seekers of special privilege or of an approving glance 
from the throne room will pass on, but the immutable duty 
of the press is to express its frank opinion. 

For this is a crisis, this very month, this very year. The 
calendars of Congress are congested with legislation 
whose enactment cannot but mean the complete break- 
down of our economic system and the substitution of a 
form of state socialism or fascism repugnant to every 
American who cherishes freedom. 

How have we come to such bewildering stage? Why is 
it that the unemployed still number more than 10,000,000 
persons today? 


A NNIVERSARIES afford a natural occasion for 
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= Why is it that labor is at odds with the President and 
: suspects him of desertion? 

= Why is it that business and industry have almost com- 

Se pletely lost faith in Mr. Roosevelt’s capacity to lead us to 
a recovery? 

==: Why is it that the disaffected elements are growing, all 
18 the way from bonus seekers to Townsend planners? 

H v 

2: Why is it that capital hesitates 

COMPROMISE and stands timidly aside as hoard- 

=== COURSE HARD _ ing of immense funds in the 
ze banks keeps business and finance 


mT 


TO FOLLOW . 
stagnant: 


Why is it that more than a majority has voted recently 
against the President on the prevailing wage amendment 
and on the world court? 
Why is it that we hear talk of an appeal over the radio 
Zee by the President to the American people against the very 
Congress which less than four months ago was elected 
£ “by an unprecedented vote in what was then called a per- 
2 sonal tribute to Mr. Roosevelt’s leadership? 

= The truth is not difficult to find. It is all the natural 
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and inevitable result of an attempt to carry water on both 
shoulders, to steer a middle course between two extremes 
without building a sound national policy that would at- 
tract instead of repel converts from either wing of our 
class struggle. 

An effort to reconcile conflicting opinions through the 
formulation of a compromise is one thing. An attempt 
to please both sides by granting concessions first to the 
one and then to the other is indefensible. It always brings 
the collapse of that questionable leadership which tries to 
proceed by zigzag instead of by directness, by vacillation 
instead of by courageously expressed conviction. 
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HALF OR THE QUARTER? 


Whether Mr. Roosevelt Has Served Two Years Out of Eight or Two Out of Four Depends 
On His Leadership in Present Crisis—The Failures of Recent Months Interpreted in the 
Light of Coming Events—The Need for Resoluteness 








By DAvID LAWRENCE 


Mr. Roosevelt has endeavored to carry on the Presi- 
dency almost single-handed in some respects, or else he 
has delegated too completely to subordinates without 
check other vital tasks of government in a national emer- 
gency. 

The President is human, hence fallible. He naturally 
dislikes failure and yet he has been unwilling to recognize 
that the biggest single job he had was to sell his ideas 
to the very business and industrial mechanism which had 
to put his own plans into operation. 

i 

Plenty of negative measures 
have been adopted to extermi- 
nate crookedness, to abolish self- 


POLICIES LACK: 
CONSISTENCY — and to — the — 
whic an inname populace 


thinks were responsible for 1929 and thereafter, even 
though the same kind of depression happened by coinci- 
dence to strike nearly every country in the world almost 
without exception. 

There has been a strange inconsistency about the Ad- 
ministration’s tactics that defies analysis. From the start, 
the Administration has insisted it was opposed to infla- 
tion, that there must be a sound currency and a faith on 
the part of the people in the credit of their government. 

Yet the borrowing has continued without sign of abate- 
ment. Everybody knows that borrowing to pay deficits 
can only lead to national bankruptcy. Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self so stated in his campaign speeches criticizing the defi- 
cits of the preceding administration. 

But the only other way to meet deficits is out of tax 
revenues. 

And the effective way to collect huge sums in taxes is to 
permit the profit system to work. 


v 


So also if the corporations are 
to pay 13 per cent taxes, the 
Government wants to feel sure 


ARE A THREAT 
TO RECOVERY a po spats may earn the 
other 87 per cent. 


Certainly if the Government exacts a 20 per cent tax 
or more from an individual, the government is a 20-80 
partner in that man’s future incomes. 

It is not so much a profit system as a profit-sharing sys- 


PRESIDENTIAL 


RESTRICTIONS 


“tem which is needed if tax revenues sufficient to balance 


a budget are to be collected. 

But is this Administration ready to permit business to 
function and earn a profit? 

Despite its protestations to the contrary in words, its 
deeds say, “Not yet.” 

The restrictive legislation which chokes the capital mar- 
kets today has not been amended. Nobody, of course, 
wants to go back to 1929 or to the unlimited right of busi- 
ness and finance to do as it pleases with the investor’s 
money. But it wouldn’t take ten minutes to write an 
amendment to the present securities law granting to the 
Securities Exchange Commission the simple power to sus- 
pend at will the operation of any provisions of the present 
law which in its judgment were interfering with the pro- 
motion of national recovery of trade and commerce. 

Similarly there can be no profit-sharing as between the 
government and business, and no stimulus to thrift for 
the investors of the future, if government undertakes, 
directly or indirectly, to control all business. 
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Regulation should not be intro- 


CONGRESS MUST duced in unconstitutional ways 
HEED CHECKS under the guise of beneficent re- 
IN CONSTITUTION *™: We either function under 


the Constitution or we make of 
ita scrap of paper. There is no middle ground in morality 
or conscience. 

The passage by Congress of laws known to be in viola- 
tion of the numerous precedents of the Supreme Court 
of the United States is a species of usurpation which can- 
not be too severely condemned. Coupled with growing 
deficits and disregard of the true credit future of the coun- 
try, there is small wonder that skepticism is on the in- 
crease this March 4th rather than on the decline. 

Three or four months ago, he would have been a rash 
political prophet who suggested that maybe Mr. Roose- 
velt would not be reelected in 1936. 

Today such predictions are beginning to be heard not 
because the wish is father to the thought, but because Mr. 
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Roosevelt, having sacrificed his right flank, has now 
found mutiny on the left. 

He would be a rash prophet today who would say that 
Mr. Roosevelt will be a single-term President. On the 
contrary, Mr. Roosevelt’s political resourcefulness and 
bold strategy cannot be dismissed as having outlived their 
usefulness just because the tide for the moment is running 
against him. 

In Great Britain, when Ramsay MacDonald came to the 
edge of the precipice of national credit, he turned from 
the left and joined the nationalist group. England by 
means of a splendid unification of her credit position ad- 
mittedly has come through the depression much stronger 
than any country in Europe. 

Mr. Roosevelt may find in the right flank his refuge. 
He may discover that it is not too late to provide the na- 
tion with a sound currency and economic policies that 
permit taxes to be earned. He may learn that the system 
which for nearly 150 years has built up America may 
have defects—and what system has not—but that every 
depression in human history brings on the passionate de- 
sire to abolish everything that has gone before, the sound 
with the unsound. He may finally see that true leader- 
ship means the courage to face the mob in times of stress 
and to reason persuasively with it instead of egging it on 
to further and further excesses. 
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Today the elements which are 
attempting to out-left the left are 
numerous. The forces that have 


NOW FACING 
been let loose by a well-inten- 
GRAVE CRISIS tioned but unscientific liberalism 


may bring the defeat of all liberal effort. It would be but 
another one of the many tragedies which history records 
when liberal governments “have been wrecked on the 
rocks of loose fiscal policy” as well as incapacity to under- 
stand human obstacles in governing at crucial moments. 

The President has to his credit many noble efforts to 
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stave off distress. The aid extended by the government === 
to rebuild the mortgage structure, to strengthen the Bo 
banks, to distribute relief, and to uphold the morale of BS 





the idle, young and old, has been commendable. But the 
lack of understanding or penetrating insight into the in- 
terrelated problems of business and finance and commerce 
has been a sad commentary on government by political 
slogan and newspaper headline. 

The American people have waited two years for gov- 
ernmental direction that would bring recovery. 

Shall we drift on toward national disaster continuing 
to spend billions as unemployment fails to decrease ma- 
terially? While a few people have gotten richer many have 
grown poorer and the end of deflation of business is not 
yet in sight. All this is the very negation of that which 
was promised two years ago. 


But the mistakes of the past 
will not have been vain if an 
aroused and aggressive electorate 


FOR CHARTING : : 
THE WAY OUT — a change in national 


What ought to be done? That’s a pertinent question. 

The banking bill should be adopted in part and the 
change in our fundamental banking system left to a mon- 
etary commission to study. 

The AAA should be revised and the control by bureau- 
cracy of the agricultural industry should be released. 

The NRA should be retained only in so far as voluntary 
codes may be developed. 

The Securities Act should be amended to give the Se- 
curities Commission power to revive the capital markets. 

Most of the other legislation, except for relief appropri- 
ations should be deferred until next session. 

The politicians and parasites should be driven out of 
government at once. 

Business and industry should be encouraged to yield a 
profit. Thrift should be promoted once more. 

And, above all, definite steps looking toward a balanced 
budget three years hence should be taken so that currency 
and bond inflation will be definitely warded off. 

In a nutshell, the cry now is for common sense in gov- 
ernment, the courage to acknowledge error, and to pro- 
ceed full steam ahead in the way that America has recov- 
ered before. Otherwise, the anniversary today will be the 
half and nbt the quarter length of Mr. Roosevelt’s occu- 
pancy of the White House. 


SUGGESTIONS 
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